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FOREWORD 



r.S. HOQSE or EZPSESKXTAITTBS, 

The (oirjnittea ori InUriiatjoiial Relations has had a continmng 
.r^eres: in il«r s^t& ^:udi t}je Asencj fotlnurrnational Dev^&pm^ 
i AID/ liai taken to .n^plemenl tn^ congr^ional mandate in the For- 
eigri Asssibtahct- A i of 1973 whkh direct^^d the Agencv to rmdertake 
far-reaching rvfom*5 iii ib^ U^. bilateral developineat ass^3tance 
prograics. 

, As a n^suit of that ^roaoeni. the oofiunittee directed, in it6 report on 
the Forei^i .Vs?istarKt Act of 1974- that AID provide it with a foil 
rpyifjt uit lis ijiipletiientation of the ^nft-^ .directions^ reforms. The 
rtpjrr was t*, be submitted at the tune of c^ommittee eonside^ution of 
new forei^rn assistance authorizing legislation in 

In furtheranr^' nf that obj^iv6, on Februanr 24, 1975, 1 wrote to 
Hon. I>arijel Parker. Administrator of the Agency, enclosing a list of 
issuer vvitli whhh tht report should deal. The text of ray letter and 
acj^ompanying materials appear on pages 79-86. 

The nr'purt was undertaken by AIT) and forwarded to me in final 
forn* ijna,Tuly ir^75. In<»rder to make its findings more widely avail- 
able, thf Agen*>"r> iniplementation report is herein reproduced as a 
r-ommitf^^ pnn^ 

It IS m> hop^ that this publication wilhaddyto an understanding in 
('t^D^resw'and anionfr thp .Vmerican publir of(th^ scope and effects of 
tht- c-oner^-^ioiial iriitiati\<^ ahned at improViisyand strengthening' 
the jmpaa of oyr ilevlopment a^^l-tance programs On poor people in 
poor countries. ^ 

Tho3i:as E. Mokoax, ^ • 
. , CTuUrmaTL 
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TTiwAzJi^^ Z?.C-, /uZy 5, 1976. 

Hon. Thomas E. Mobgak. 

Dea2 Mr. Chaihman . In jour committee report of October 25, 1974, 
AED was asked to provide to the comfluttee two reports on progres in 
unplenientiag tie reforms included in the Foreign A s si stance A ct^f 
liiZ. A brief preliminary ^port wis submitted m January l&75,«ror 
I am now plea^ to present to you the attached full report on this 
subject. 

In preparing this document we hsTe i)enefited greatly from the 
guidance contamed in your letter of .^ebruaiy 21, 1975, and the staff 
re^omiiitxidations which accompanied it* Our report attempts to com* 
^ ni€nt on the issues- raised in your letter aT!id we are hopeful that it will 
provide valuabk -ifi formation for vour committee's C<msideration of 
aid's legislative jSroposals for fiscal year 197&-77. 

The report should oe read in oon junction with'' our fiscal year 1976 
congressional pre&s^aitation, particularly the sunmiary volume, for 
many of the issues ip which vou expressed an interest are covered there 
in &ome depth. T}itL4>re&entatioK is^ in effect the essential centerpiece 
uf our reaporise to your request as it contains detailed descriptions of 
all of our programs for the coming year. 

One area not covered extensively in the report itself, for example, 
i.-- the place of our assistance programs in a U.S. foreign policy and 
worldwide developmerit context, a subject in which you expressed* 
special interests As this is the main theme of the introduction to the 
bumniarj volume-— see appendix 1, page 35 — and a key point of my 
prepared stattm^eiit before your committee "at our upcoming hearings, 
a thorough dibeu^ion of this iro{Jortant topic has not been included m 
this special report* to avoid excessive dupiicatioiL 

The report is intended to supplement information contaii^ed in the 
congressional p^scntatibn in several key areas for it discusse? at 
length the many f^lic> and procedural issues associated with imple- 
rnenting the raforms of the legislation. It highlights fof example: 

— The major shift of Agency programs toward the three prime 
functional cf^tegories; » 

— Th^ defipitjions AID is using in describing the poor majority and 
ot^pr key conc^ts ; k / ^ 

—The way in \sJjich vaKous projects and programs* in each func- 
tional category —|^h particular stress on the food and nutritio/i 
section-^ane increasingly focused on reaching the poor majority 

(V) 
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and involring xhtm as paiticipants in the develcmment process: 
-The mainr perplexing snbsUntire i^es inroired m development 

project choices: * ^ 

—llie increased role of private and voltmtarv organizations in 

mpiementmgdevelopmeift programs; * 
—The many procedural dianges underway , to assure that AJDs 
existing progTunung and management ST^^ 
support fuU implementation of the legisktive refon^ 

-dJm^}Stl^7 ^ ^^T^ f 4^ ^ information on the 

dificnJties tie Agency has faced and continues to face in attempting to 
mpleniMit the legislation.^^ We welcome this opportunity for weV 
beve a frank exchange with tlie Congress is vital to our jointly de- 
velopmg^ workable loreign asastance strat^ upon whici boA the 
Congress andthe admmistration can agree. We beUeve, as the com- 
mitt^s reports have made' clear, that we should nse om: best profes- 
sional jud^ent within the general congressional guiddines to in- 
terpret what expenence demonstrates to be the prx>Wems and oppor- 
f^SioS ^ ^ practical 'limits of working with the new 

The report tries to point out certain important factors which affect 
ALU s capacity to produce dramafic results on a large scale in a short 
penod of time : . 
— TBe developinent lasks'laid out in the new legislation are enor- 
r^us, for arhieving substantial improvements in the quality of life 
of the poor majority is a long-term, arduous, and extremelv costlv 
process. 

—We are attempting to help bring about basic changes in the lives 
of vast numbers of poor people; weiavenot had great success in 
doing this m our country; it is of course many times harder in 
another country. r ' . 

—While AID has long experience aiid a great deal of expertise, 
we must admit that riven the nature of this busmess we simply 
don t have maiqr of the answers as yet; the Congress should be 
prepared for false starts, changes and failures--?rom which we 
will learn much— as well as successes if we are to foster the eiperi- 
mental attitude that i^-cruciaTto finding more .ans^rs. 
—Data is scarce on which to develop souncL projects or Jbo determine 
how the poor majority ben^ts — or loses— from development; 
such projects are, at least initially, more staff intensive and ex- . 
plore much uncovered terrain* ' - 
—We are working with soverei^ governments which must make 
many difficult political, economic, and social choices if they are to 
adopt the basic development strat^ we advocate, a rapid please- 
out of assistance to nations solely because they have not fully sup- 
T ported this approach should be approached with cautipiL 

— vVTii le we have made our choice on priorities^ we do not operate in ' 
a vacuum. World economic and political conditions have a domi- 
nant impact on the domestic policy and program choices of devel- 
oping nations— e^. the food, fuel, and fertilizer crisis of the past 2 
years. We recognize the close interrelationship 6f all major inter- 
national economic issues with our aid associations with the LDC's; 
e.g., our policies in regard to trade and commodity issues may have 
^ a dl^inct limitmg effect on our ability to influence LDC choice on 

ERJC ,, fi . ■ 
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developmeirt questiviiS. We also recoimize that there is aa impor- 
tant link between the overall strength of a comtrfs economy and 
its abilitj to help its needy. FinsSy, bilateral am programs ai^ 
part of an enlighte^d U.S. foreign policy and caiinot erer be en- 
tirely disassociated from iL (Hfc Sevelopment Coordination Com- 
mittee under my chairmanship is an important channel for arriv- 
ing at comprehensive U-S. Government polici^ toward the LDCs) 
-^AlD s resc^uroes are, at the niOment* much smaller in real tenns 
they were ( calendar year 1974 AID disbursements in 1967 * 
prices were 44 percent below 1967 levels) and while thev are still 
sulstantial, our influence in bringing about desired cnflng es in 
LDCj^ cannot be disassociated from the site of our financialcom- 
mitmenU Tl>t melding of oar resources with other bilateral donors 
and the IFI s provides an impOTtant'multiplier effect of significant 
* proportions, but th^ leverage of diminished resources on accept- 
ance of policy advice must be recognized. 
In this connection, we were very troubled by the sutetanfial cuts 
made lU the L&j de % elopment a^stance authorizations the appropn- 
atioii committees in fiscal year 1975. If we arc to implenaent the reform 

S Ian- and have continuing credibility with AID recipients and other 
onors alike, we ne^ better assurance that our new approv^hes will be 
ad^uately funded. A cut of 3(MtO percent from authorited levels, with 
aa appropriatio'n forthconung. late in die fiscal year, causes immense 
program and management difficulties, particulatJ^ in the grant portion 
of the program. Other examples of the varj'ing congressional interpre- 
tations * t the significance of the new legi^ation are commented upcm 

in our report. , . * ^i. 

ilr. Chairman, AID enthusiastically supports the emphasis of the 
new legislatitm and will do jeverything wjihrn par capacity to imple- 
ment a development program of whidi we can aU be proud. The en- 
closed n;i>orL describes some of our current thinking and the steps we 
have bccji taking to a^ure tl»at AID's program reflects the high pin*- 
poses set forth in the Foreign Assistance Act We believe we have made 
•much progress in the past 2 years, and while we best of all know bow 
rmuch mure there is to be done we hope you will find in this report and 
our presentation to the- Congress the clear ^evidence of the Agwig^s 
ver>' substantial and serious effort to respond to the challenge of the de- 
velopment task and the will of Congress, 
Sincerely yours, 

Daniel Paeker, Admhmtrator. 
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REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ONt 
IMPLEMENTATION OF LEGISLATIVE REFORMS IN THE FOREIGN n 
ASSISTANCE ACT -^F 1973. . * '/ J 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee Report of October 25, 1974 
.requested that AID provide to the committee a full report 6n the mi- 
plementation of the legislative refornis contained in the FAA of 1973. 
In a very jeal sense we believe that our fiscal year 1976 congreesional 
presentation recently delivered to the Congress is the most important 
statement of our progress in carrying oHt the purposes of this legisla- 
tion. We believe ^ careful reading of the substantial narrative mate- 
rial, delineating in ffreat detail our specific prpgi-am in each sector ana 
country, will provide useful insights mto the many w^iys in which AID 
is moving forward rapidly in iipplementing the new ^ legislative 

prograni. ^ ' ^ • i ^ 

In this connection it should be emphasized that this year special ef- 
forts have been made -to assure that the presentation reflects with 
reasonable certainty projects which actually will be carricd-out in 
fiscal year j1976, subject to the availability of fund§. We make tlus 
assertion cautiously, for predicting the development business is diffi- 
cult, especially in these unsettled times; there will inevitdbly be 
changes in certain areas— perhaps in Africa more than others given 
the large number of least developed countries located there. But as 
^ we ha\^e done 2 years work in fiscal year 1975 in preparing projects 
fon both fiscal year 1975 and 1976 and for the first time earned out 
rigorous project review pribr to including projects in the presentation, 
we believe there will be fewer substantial deviations in fiscal year 1976 
than has been the case in the past. . i ... ^ 

Chairman Morgan^s February 24, 1975, Mter to AID Administrator 
Daniel P^^rker contained many suggestions which have beei> of great^ 
value in prepaung this report. One important recommendation was 
that we should describe the place of the reforms in the context of the 
total development effort by the United States and pther donors. While 
/vo will allude to this subject from time to time in this report, we be- 
lieve that a clear and succinct statement has been pipyided as an intro- 
' duction to the Mav 1975 Summan' Voluipe of AlD's fiscal year 1976 
submis^on to the Congress (pp. 1-0). Thus, in the interest of brevity, 
wo have not sought to prepare an additional general statement on this 
subject (a copy appears in appendix 1, p. 35). The Administrators 
testimony before the committee wilValso focus on many of the impor- 
tant issues touched. upon in the intronuclion. ' ^ . J J- xl 

There are, of course, many issues and problems not raised directly 
in the congressional presentation which may be^o^ interest to the com- 

(1) 
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mittee. In response to the suggestions made in*the chairman's letter of 
February 24, 1975, this report will focus on the following major topics : 
— the substantive policy issues involved in conceiving, designing and 

carrying out new direction programs ; 
—the procedural steps AID has taken to assure the implementation 

of the refol-ms; and ^ * * 

—the difficulties faced by the Agency in implementing the legis- 
lation. 

The report concentrates on issues of the food and nutrition category. 
In part, tnis is because the list of questions appended to the chairman's 
letter emphasized this broad sector and the numerous important is- 
.sues that permeate it ; moreover, this sector accounts for tne bulk of 
aid's development assistance funding request. We have tried, how- 
ever, to .address the key issues and opportunities in all major sectors 
and assure the committee that the allocation of space in this report 
does not reflect lessnnter^Jjwi the Agency's part in the critical prob- 
lems of the health/populraon and education sectors. 
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IL^THE SUBSTANCE OF THE LEGISLATIV)E REFORMS— 
WHAT IT MUANS ^"0 AID 

A. AID'S Basic AFPfi^ACH to Development ^'^^ 

AID s development assistance strategy is cast in different form today 
than it was several years ago. The key elements are, we believe, con- 
sistent with the main themes of the 1973 Foreign Assistance Act. 
— By concentrating our aid in the three key sectors of food and 
nutrition, population andifealth, and education and human re- 
sources "development, we seek to help dey(5lopin^ nations increase 
their capacity to meet basic needs oi their people. 
— ^Projects and programs are ef^pecially directed toward reaching^ 
^ the poor majority within' the populations of these nation. TVe 
urge^ recipient governments to design policies and progrsc^s to^ 
-assure that the benefits of economic growth accrue to all the people 
and not a select few. Influencing LDC institutions, policies, ^nd 
systems are indirect but essential means of assuring that benefits 
reach the broadest group within the poor majority. 
—Private and voluntary organizations (PVO's) are increasingly 
active, with'^ife^) support, in planning, implementing, and ^valu- 
I ating deyelofi^nient programs which draw upon their unique ca- 
/ pacities to reiich directly large numbers of poor people. V 
- J —AID is kressing the importance of integrating women iiyx) the 
^ development Effort* , , 

—Moreover, while it is slow going, we are emphasizmg programs 
which involve the poor as active participants in the development 
process itself, avoiding any suggestion of a handout , 
^ There are, of course, other elements in congressional guidance to the 
Agency, botli substantive and procedural, manv of which will be 
toEched upon in this report. At the outset it should be clear, however, 
that AID is committed to these bstsic principles and as an Agency is 
sfrivlng to achieve positive, tangible results in each of these basic 
ateas. We believe much >*fogreS3 has been made, but we are well aware 
df how much remains to be accomplislied. This report attempts to 
(A escribe both* 

T In emphasizing the different character of our current approach, 
we. do not believe^he Congress should lose sight of an important fact: 
AID personnel have had long and valuable experience in the develop- 
ing world; despite the flow of changing rhetorig^ dn<jt institutional 
\ emphases, manj AID staff— end a substantial amount of other re- 
sources—have been at work for years on hundreds of ^.projects aimed 
at many of the problem^ identified in our discussioit of AIDs new 
• directions. What is new is the complete commitment of the Agency 

(3) ' 
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to concentrate our attention on these approaches axid to attempt, on a 
broad basis, to engage the popr in the development proce^ 
. It is also important to stress, however, tliat while we ar^ proud of 
our accomplishments and eager to move ahwd r^pidlj in support of 
this strat^, vfe must also be modest as we di^ss the future. De- 
termining tne precise apj»lication of general development approaches 
in specific cases retnains, despit^ all our efforts and Uiose ef thousands 
of practitioners and scholars alike, a very murky, difficult, uncertain, 
complex, and ifitraitable business* lie rapidly rhftng in g drcum- 
^ stances ^d conditions, the special characteristics of indiviaual socie- 
ties, the vagaries of the- international economic system, and so forth, 
all suggest that 'modesty, especially as we confront other nation's 
problans, should be an injportant governor on our actions. Our diffi- 
culties in predicting our own economy emphasize the need for re- 
straint with others. ^ 

Moreover, while AID and the U-S. Government must, of course, be 
responsible for our^ progra.ns, it ib essential that we always keep in 
mind that the decisions r^arding development policies and prac- 
tio€s in the LDC'sJie with the sovereien governments of those nations. 
' ' Our influence is profound in some, 3i^t in others, but in all cases 
' . must be exercised m a collaborative and sensitive style if we are to con- 
• tinue tx) be a welcome force for development. As is clear from recent 
overt emressions of the tension between developed and developing^ 
nations (for example, the breakdown of the energy conference in Paris, 
the group of 77 positions in various United Nations forums, and so 
* forth) , the changmg pattern of relationships between countries under- 
lines the need U) respect the integrity of otiier nations if cooperative 
solutions to world problems are to be iound. 

Ill making their individual decisions on development strategies, re- 
cipient eovetTiments are now well aware of the emphasis of ATD's own 
le^lation. We have made a concentrated effort to inform key officials 
at all levels of the meaning of the new legislation and in general have 
found them sympathetic to the same goa£. It w evident^ however^ tTwt 
a great gwp T^jmin^ het'ireen senttTheni^ rhetoric^ and pclicy m many 
iuitu>n8y^ and in so?ne cases ^ a fundamental concern that we may de 
construing (he necessities of national develojmerU too narrowly from 
t heir vantage point This is especially true in Africa where lasic infror 
structure is most nee^kd. Governments are increasingly aware of, what 
' J kinds of projects we are prepared to support, and in general these are 
the types of projects we are asked to consider. The shift in program 
concentration in the past 3|^r8, as shown in the table on the follow- 
"^g P^g^? is indicative,of (iMegree of our change. There are projects 
turned away as inconsistent vpith the new directions— a sampling is con- 
tained at appendix. 2, 41. Governments now turn to.the interna- 
tional fi/iancial institum>ns. TJnited Nations development program, 
and other bilateral dongrS for projects essential to a balanced develop- 
ment program which fall outside our priority areas, as'i» clear to all, 
the fact that w^ rarely fund major infrastructure projects or many 
other activities does not obviate the need for them, especially in Africa. 

ER?c ■ . • . :/ ... 
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Aft tirrvbYimattee has pointed out, the task of achieTing substantial 
* progress fur tlie billion or so very goor people in countries receiving 
AID •is^lstancA. not an easy one^ it requires an extremely large in- 
\et>tnient of rr&ources. long periods of time, and very difficult policy 
< huii^-% fi>r ^ro\eninientsu We nave not had universal success in our own 
• injunti V in elimniating poverty— and the situations are not totally tin- 
relatt-d— aitd ^> we have great ^mpathy for nations tryin^g tomake th& 
right t hull es for their own societies. Beicause of the large investa^t of , 
rt*t4iunes re^^uifed, it is clear th^ a healthy economy, one which is 
ni iltiply>iig job op[H>rturilties. ^vemraent revenues, and foreign ex- 
^jhaiigf- earnings, will enhance the prospects of a successful attack cm 
-poverty. The pace at which governments are able to move toward 
concentration of their resources in projects that not only help but 
invol\e the real participation of the poor is one of the most difficult 
choices for LDC^s. In part this is because of the political impact of 
such de* i.siuns, in part because the appropriate answer in each case is 
not always crjstal clear. AID can help, but the political movement— 
w hich v\ believ e is essential in the long-run interest of these societies- 
will not t ome overnight. We have embarked on a venture which re- 
quires that the T^njtcd States make unequivocally clear its intention to 
stay the course. . ^ ^ . 

B. Defikjtions 

In addressing the issues raised by the new legislation we have con- 
sidered It ini]K)ftant to define certain terms and concepts so there ^^d 
/ be a greater degree of consensus irilide and outside the 

these have bei-n d(^N:cibed at length In ain Agency papei* entitled JTbe 
Congresbional MamlaU^ . Aiding the Poor Majority'* (see appendix 5, 
p. k>Z) issued on April 3^, i9I5,,several key elements are summarized 
, here. - • * 

• ' W^O ARE THE POOR 2^AJ0lRnT* ^ 

Few official? in developed or developing countries have spent much 
time onjlJiat question, perhaps feeling.that "you know the poor whfen 
you see^iem and that attention contd more usefully go to designing 
and implementing programs for people who are obviously poor by any 
reasonable standard. We are sympathetic to this view and do not in- 
O id to belabor the question, but the need to be sure of our focus at a 
ERXC^e when AID appropriations are particularly tight requires that we 
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, always have in mind T;?hat i^e ^ant most to accc^lish and for whom. 
*A closer look at the €ha^a^;teristics of the poor mav sagged ways of 
improvm^ the effectiveness of AID programs. " * . 

•' As an aid to characterizing the poor majoritT, we use several rough 
"be»£^inarks" or standards of povertj. Falling short of anv que bendi^ 
nia?5ri^ enou^ to place an individual ip this vast group which totals 
ov^r 800 miJiJiOii people bv our standards, or aground three-fourths of 
the totXl^pulatioa of AlD a^isisted countries , in some countries more 
tii^^p?^^rcent of jtbe population is in thisgmup, whil§ in other better 
off countnes the proportion i$ far lower. ^ 

In interprejtin^ tfies^ beachmarks we stress the need to consider the 
spirit of ^e legislative ref ornl as predsion will be diflfcult to aduks:^ 
for some tune given the frequent absence of reliable statistical data in 
LDC's. Tins is especiall j so as these indicators are intended to apply to 
varying proportions of country populations, ^lot to cotmtries as a 
whole. 

The following benchmarks are used : 

(a) Per capita income below §150 per year ; 
(5) Daily diet of less than 2,160 to 2,6fo calories (depending on 
the country ); and 

(cl Several health inidicators: life exi>edancy at birth of below 
55 years, infant mortality over 33 per 1,000 ch^dren aged 0 to 1, 
birthrates over 25 per 1,000 population, or access to broadly de- 
fined health services for under 40 percent of the population- 
- . f 

HOW ARE AXD*S TAEGJ^ OEO^rps TO BE CHOSEK? 

Moving tjie poor majoriU beyo?id the poverty benchmarks noted 
above would be an extremely expensive and lengths process even in 
optimal policy settings. Althougn we cannot with |)reciaon, the 
price tag for each year would most likely be a i^ultinle of the LDC's 
present gross natifinal product and the aid donors snare well beycmd 
. the realm of poi^ibilitv. To suggest how large the.job is, with 5 percent 
annual growth in real GNP and 2 percent annual growth in popula- 
' tion, per capita Lncome would double only after 25 years — assuming 

steady application of needed resources — and perhap^ still fall short 
' ofSlSO. . ■ ^ , 

As AID'S resourced— like thpse of other donors and of the LDC's — 
are limited, it is normally impractical to think of *lID-financed pVo- 
granis affecting directU the entire poor majority in any country, much 
. less moving it beycflid the bet^chmarks in the near term. But wherever 
possible, AID support must be part of a development approach con- 
ducive ta broad tesed svsteniic change. While AID financed pro]?ran}$ 
must attempt to reach larg^ numbers of poor people, AID's primary 
, tai^t groups wijl often be a limited fX)rtion of the poor majority in 
each country depending bn^jts economic &j(a social conditions, its ca- 
fxibilities and desires, and other considerations which determine the 
programs yielding the most impressive^beriefits at least cost. ATQ^s 
prQgnim> will also be ilisigiird to yield 3ec<Sndary benefits to as many 
as pf->^iWe among tfie poor, and certainly to av oid worsening the plight 
of the poore st. Onc^ aga in we recogriize the diffi<.nilty of tracing out 
Q 'exactly wlio js a^ccted by ^n activity and what the long /tt]frge con- 
p n I p equences are , ^ID*8 Philippines mission i^^ making a valiant attempt 
t o do 80 but finding it tough going. 

15 
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III pn-sbiiig tiht^i'i v^ith tin new legiblataan, 'AIT) assistance focuses 



on: 



• — coiutfiffituiy un '^^iiTitrUs v^hose development policies we can - 

support and that can' utilize our a^istance effectively ; 
'--concenJif^tftiAj^ Km. A* y ^^ton { food ^nd nutrition, population and 
* health, and education ) affecting the basic well- being of the poor ; 

^proridr^K/ kty compOTt^fiU {fT&\\isXiX\j in concert with other bi- 
, lateral and HiKrnatK^nal donors) of de\e1opment packages de- 
signed to invoJvt and affect broad.sefpents of the poor majority, 
thus snultiplym*]: the impact of our assistance; 
—suppoiiing 3fle<t«l pUit progrtma testing new approaches with 
potential for affecting many peofile-, thus encouraging the eroeri- 
mentation needed to adv ance the art^f development Above all, we 
must be pr^parwi to assume risks. 

How DlKliCT MLJn^ Ains ASSISTAKCE TO mJ5 POOH XA^ ^ 

^yiiib we do not believe that there is any serious misunderstanding 
on thb question, the frequent reference in conrmaittee reports and ebe- 
wbtf^, to;;diii«t" aftbiitaxicje to the poor majority suggest that a defini- . 
tive stilSnent on this t<^ic woifldhe usefull'*. 

AID^supports an»l assists LDC agenda in planning, finanrmg, mi- - 
plenienting, nmnitori.ng, and evaluating prog;rani^ arid projects whicxh 
promote dev^uimient activities whidi pfimarily and directly deal with 
the. problems of and an intended to Wncfit the poor majorit}-. 

AII> therefore supports activities which directly benefit the poor 
majoritv or support, tl» tough assistance in planning and institution 
building, LIX' agi iiciei* that deal directly with the .problems of the . 
poor niajontv. Almost invariably .AH) as^'stance would readi the 
l>oor majority not directly from l\S/^risors workiiig with vil- 
l^igeiS- hill through: " , . ' 

\a) publiror private intermediary institutions, and. , 
{h) adnce leatling to change in LDC policies which, in several 
t^avs, might improve benefits to the poor (for example, pobcies 
which inflnencp the avaifabiiitv of opportunities— in"<fludmg em- 
ployment—and the supply and cost of bade goods and services).^ 

- WniT IS niE MKAMNG OF'"PAimCIPATIOK*'? 

^ I>% elopuit-nt progre&> fpr flie poor w Yi\ renidre tiijie-consuming sy;s- 
^ teuur change. Pro^rafite fnost likely to succ€S>d, and which receive high- 
est pmiritv emphasis under the congressional^ mandate aYid AIT) 
• iKiUf V , are thobe \h\ ol ^ Jng the a^-t i ve and effectrvepaiticipataon of the 
TK)or'ni all fu*-ctb of the development procesi>. Tiiis is cleariy npt 
smiplu pro^H^^hiun tu imfif^^ment, especial!) as it has import^t politi" 
cat iuipliratinnb. Wt? shall refer to paiticipStion frequenttj- m the 
follow ihg .section of the report, hut to hriefly;^describc the participation 
approach tooui staff we have.tise<l the foHowIng: ^ , , 

^Economic beru^U arc widely and sigfuficantly sfuired by tfu poat 
with tin. ohjei-tiv:e of Harru>vjng the relative mcome^p between^ 
. rich and pour, for example, the C4,-op which benefits small farmers. 
* ^'DccifslrM coTiurt.'ng Ih,. acticUiet to be carried out are Tnade^ 

ERIC . : 16 \ • ; 
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preferably y by those bmefiied {for example the poor)^ or if not, 
$i least with effective ooiisaiLation and substantial aco^i^fcance bj 

—The activity m aciitcA th^ pgtrticivate tf ^ ide(^y a learning ezr 
perienoe for hervs^fUed pereom^ wnicK increases^their technical 
Aills and/or their capacity to organize iot common pnrpoeee f^A • 
for greater acoe^ to uie benefits of aevelopment. 

— The poor rnake a eignificant corttribution in effort fnd lesotirceB 
to the activiti^ from which they becefit^ f or example, throng^ 
personal savings, or servii^ as members oflocai planning of proj- ^ 
ect implementetion ^mmittees, or throng^ actnal project imple- 
mentation. / 

—The participation and contribution of wmen shquld be es^lidtl^ 
faken into accomit under the above-mentione(tl»nsidei»doiis, for 
example, any of the above <^ other exainples when the participants 
are women. 

^ C. Poj^xtJssuzs 

As anyone knowledgeable about eccmomic development problems 
will testify, there are numfer of very difficolt policy choices 

that^ must oe made* While oieee are the responability of the.cduntry 
receiving assistance, we must also decide c«i the most seosible course 
for the U.S. Grovemment to pursue* Our sup^rt of a. participation 
strategy concentrating on a few tey Sectors is an illustration of t 
choice made. But there are many other serious areas of economic, so- 
dal and political policy that inevitably drive toward the core of na- 
tional (feyelopment as we try harder to change traditional approaches. 
This section will attempt to describe some of 4iP*s work and thoughts • 
in key areas, recognizing that mubh is still neW terrain to all of us. 

1. ercnoK 103 — aroop aot KumyioK* , ^ . 

-While entitled Food and Nntrition, in AID'S view section 1^ 
FAA is broadly interpreted in legislative history to consist of activi- . 
ties in support of rural j)roduction rather than simpjiy agriculturcr 
with the emphasis on linkages between agricultuxp, industry and 
marketing: ' - 

^ AID pj:ovide^ only a fraction;:ralbeit occasionally a large one — of ^ 
ther foreign resources any LDC uses, and it is the IJaTs own resourt^, 
and its own development policies that are the primary determinants 
of develonment progress for its own people. "V^enever poedble, there- 
fore, AID support must be part of a devjelopmeht approach conducive 
to the broad biased systemic change needed to affect the livea of the . 1 
poor. Barriers to development in the economy, society, ahd politics.of ' ' 
the LDC must be idelitified and a package of coordinated pokcies estab- . 
lished to remove or weaken those impediments. (ADS-afleistediector 
•analysis work is a major step in helping LDCs move in this direction. 
Many Latin America^ sectojtijoans nave been based on sncL'anafyses*) ^ 
Not all governments have fnlly committed themselves to this tasi, but * 
AIIVs assistance seeks to support programs that contribute toward 
expansion of such a broad-based view. {A fiscal year 19t5 loan to 
Nicaragua illustrates just such an effort) 

8m appc2>dlz Z, p. 43. for a wvamMxy tut^isese ot AIT/t p rof r t qt in tbU iccosnt. 



A bisi; issue wlaich we confibnt in the rural production are* is 
whether a small farmer strat^ is consistent with our dual objecdrise 
of increased food production and greater equity for the niaas of rural 
populations. The committees repOTt of Oiober 25. 1&74, rect^nizes 
>b<t^ there are presur^ impeded the current world food crisis that 
might deflect agricultural development strategics away from small 
farmer focus. JOLD strongly suppDrts the small farmer strategy and 
our fiaaJ year 1&7€ oongre^onal presentation is replete wift projects 
which emphasize it (see appendix* 3, p. 43 for illustrative list). But 
tiie assumptions bel*ind It are not simple propositions and the evidence 
for them is not entirely clear as yet. We telieve that over the lon^ term 
the social benefits will be spread much more hroadly and food pro- 
duction increased at Jeast as much by emphaazing the small fanner; 
in the short term, however, there may be significant eqmty benefits to 
the poor if larger farmers have greater immediate capacity to increase 
proauction more rapidly and if lower food pripes result. ^ 

There are ways of ameliorating this short-term laige farmer ad- 
vantage; one is the use of food aid to tide jover the need while small 
farmers gain greater resources, the other is to start immediately to 
assure small farmer acce^ to relevant physical and institutional 
infrastructure. 

The implications of these issues are significant for all AID pro- 
graming in the rural area , sr>alysis of this ccnnplicated inteiTelation- 
ship is underway, but thejreis clearly need for considerable additional 
stud\ and reseanih. In the long rjmeouity and an impro\;ed quality of 
life for the jpoor majority reijilires that they have an opportunity to 
improve their incomes by direct involvement in the productive process. 
The sooner the effort is begun in a large way, the earlier the benefits 
will accrue to the brosvd base of poor population in LDG's. 

South Asia has the largest .food deficit and thus is the longest single 
factor m the world food unbalance- Our strategy there seefe the dual 
objectjve^of increased food,pjjwiuctIon and greater access to the means 
of production for the mass of the rural population. The wmmittee's 
report of October 25, 1974, recognizes that the world food cr&is creaffed 
a situation where the Agency cannot neglect the goal of helping coun- 
tries feed themselves. &^uth Asian countries have a large number of 
small landholders, in fact, they predominate in Bangladesh. Since 
there is a co'm^i^erable body of evidence to support the proppsit ion that 
programs with a small -farmer focus have as much (and possibly more), 
going for them over the long term as those which concentrate only on 
productioaji^nd neglect the small holder, there is no qu&tion of con- 
flicting goals in the long term. ^ 

The question is how much can be done for the small farmer in the 
short term c^iven the pressing need for higher production. Fbod aid 
(that is. Public Law 480) clearly heljjs society ticle over crisis periods 
and permits the ^lall farmer to retain his meager capital; technical 
assistance can begin to help institutions develop but they will'play 
a meaningful role in support of the small farmer only in a longertime 
frame. Donor financing of needed agricultural inputs (that is, fer- 
tilizer and pesticides) on an adequate scale is the Key to closing the 

food gap. ~ *x 1- 

Ifxperience in South Asia over the past several years, after the 
rreen Revolution*" took hold an'd the small farmer came to use the 
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aew technology, indicates thai a s^hort supply of fertilizer affects the 
sfaa\i f^rm^r more than the large because, notwithstanding South 
Asian jgoyeminent programs for "lair distribntixHi*' of inputs the mar- 
ket jpnce, which in periods of serious shortage means the "blackmar- 
ket, rations supply to consumers with money (or credit) as against 
thc^ without. Consequentlv maintaining an assured and adequate 
supply achieves the goal of '•f air shares ** as well as that of higher 
^hwuction. Therefore AID Er.ancing of fertilizer and fertilizer plants 
IS a key to having the small farmer get access to supply! If measures 
^re taken at the same time to create a uable distribution system which 
feaches villages and remote areas, the combination will achieve pro- 
duction and distribution gdals. Institutional credit covers only a small 
/ fraction of total need and can be exp&cted to grow only slowly. Our 
.'technical. assistance programs in South Asia include projects in agri- 
cultural research and frater management especially keyed to the need 
' of small fanners which will support tecluiifogicaJ change. 

In this connection we lake issue with the interpretation of the legis- 
lative reforms contained in the recent Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee report Underlying all of the committees comments is the 
apparent assumption that we should prov ide assistance under the food 
and nutrition category "only if v»e provide food directly to poor people 
within the period of 1 year. * The overwhelming impUcation is that the 
food and nutrition category is an extension of the famine and disaster 
relief categorj- or the Public Law 480 program. Such a definition 
would prevent AU) from supporting cooperatives, building up exten- 
sion, research or irrigaticm capacities, focusine on pricing policies, 
establishing training institutions, and so forth, fJl of which strengthen 
and build the LDC sown ability to feed its'population adeauately. The 
majpr effect of the pursuit of the strategy recommended oy the com- 
mittee would be to perpetuate LDC dependence on food imports; AID 
would be left in the position of treating the sy mptom rather than the 
cause of hunger and malnutrition. 
• There is a great potential for increasiiig' food production in tlie 
developing" world given the low yields which prevail generally com- 
pared with those obtained in developed countries but. more to the point, 
also by small farmers in such countries as Taiwan, Japan, iind Israel. 
This effort to provide help to those who need it most will frequently 
be a time-consuming and difficult process for major changes in rural 
production systems will be required, "WTiere food production assistance 
^can have a relatively short pavoff^which in the besf of circumstances 
"will seldom be within a single fiscal year— w ell and good, but the thrust 
of our development approach is ''in direct support of the longer* term 
structural changes needed to increase the prcnluctivity of the- small 
farmer*' (page 17, HFAC report October 1974). The House 

report— and AID policy— stress that our "programs in support of 
short term production increases in certain countries * * * [should be] 
. kept to the minimum * * (ibid.). ^ ' , 

AID has not deyeloped--and probablj will not attempt to develop — 
a ^wific worldwide standard a^^ainst which to determine the precise 
definition of a "smalP* farmer. There are varying estimates of appro- 
priate levels, but accurate figures on the minimal economic farm size 
differ widely within coM^tries let alone across national boundaries and 
O tinents. The differin^r climates, quality of soil, rain-fed or dry 
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land* cruppmg pattenc> and bo fortL all e to make rigid definitions 
di&ciJt to siistaift. Tliu:> our project proposals must now describe the 
nature of the targrt group and its relationship to the total popula- 
tion-^The intent— m this area as in all othere— is clear : The concentra- 
tion should be upon those who are among the poor majority, and there 
should be a good diance that the project will, directly or indirectly, 
si>read to a wide [K»rtion of the population. This means that while 
oc-cabional ricti farmer mav. conceivably benefit from improvements 
made in the total s>5teni, thof prime focus is on enhancing the quality 
of life of the poor ^rmer. 

Realizing the ix)tenti8l efficiency of smaller production units re- 

? aires adjusting the main body of traditional development thinking. 
)ne wav to build on the inherent efficiency of small producers is to 
r^uce or remove the fr^uently negative effect of LDC policies, sub- 
sidies or compartrnfiiuliaed bureaucracy, as in the area of wholesale/ 
reUil crop price controls, interest rate regulations or iCnistry of 
Apiculture services. A\Tiile this effort is, of course, principally the 
responsibility of the LDC government, AID can and does encourage 
local re^nsi deration of policies in the context of program or project 
desi^ru. ThuSvan emphasis on overall economic efficiency and policy 
planning is an im|>ortant aspect of a participation strategy with sig- 
nificaot impact on poor farmers. AID's agnculture sector loans con- 
tain provision' for IT.S. advice in this area as do the various specific 
new and continuing projects in Korea, Nicaragua, Ghana, Kenya and 
elsewhere. About $20 million in ATD's fiscal year 1976 program— iiot 
im ludmg sector loans^re directed toward agricultural planning and 

administration. , , . ^ - i. ^ u 

An example of necessary institutional mxrastructtire is me esta»- 
lishment of systems and organizations designed to provide adeauate 
production credit at a fair price. But, investors are imderstandably 
hfsitant to put up funds in a relatively high-risk situation OTch as 
when a small facmer V>orn)ws to purchase improved seeds or other in- 
novative technology. If government regulations are amended to per- 
mit somewhat higher but not usurous interest rates, developpaent banfa 
can attract, more savers* lend at a fair retiCm and in so doin^ expand 
and ultimately provide even greater credit resources to the labor 
intensive modernizing agriciiltural community. These hi^er interest 
rates discourage larger farmers from forcing their w4y into these pro- 
grams yet provide small farmers credit at lower rates than cprrwitly 
a\adabb from local money lenders. AID plays an uflporGl^ role in 
providing seed capital and technical distance to expanding credit 
institutions until they convincingly prove the benefits of these pro- 
grams to investor and borrower alike. There are many projects with 
credit institution elements in AID'& program, including activities m. 
Bolivia, the Dominican Repiiblic, Kenya, Tanzama and PeriL 
P/- AID'S guidelines on small credit recognize the potential for saviugs 

by small farmers. A number of AID projects include savings ^unnla- 
tion as one comrxment and AID continues to strongly^ppOrt the work 
of CITNA (Credit Uniens'Ifational Association). There is need for 
better understanding of the potential for resource mobibzation here, 
however, and AID has underway a review of new policy statements 
which will increase our. emphasis on savings and link it to credit 
O programs, * . 
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Ad^iutte physical infrastructure is also an essential component of 
c^blishing the small farmer as a viable producer. Where limited 
Dhyacal u^rastructure exists, it is usually thela^ farmer that bene- 
fits for it is he who has the wealtli or politicafl power to control it 
Thus, while AID is generally no longer providing support for major 
. infrastructure projects, we contiime to be icxtrem^ interested in those 
• projects which provide the necessary local base for small nroducera to 
mcrease their crops. Important example^ are several irrigation proj- 
ects m Indonesia, the Philippines, and Korea. Tke gmall capitiJ in- 
vestment associated with thes^ :abor '^nensive projects shouKt, when 
combined with local institution^ In gillage the use of these resources, 

Srovide major benefits to small farmera and the national econinnies. In 
e Philippines, for example, the pilot program upon which our loan 
IS based estimates that within 2 years family income will quadruple. 

There will continue to be occasional large-scale infrastructure proj- 
ects which AID will consider important enourfi to finance if they 
contribute to overall agricultural production gofiSs for the poor major- 
ity. An example in the fiscal year 1976 program is the Senegal Elver 
Basin; development (OMVS) loan of $15 million, the first stag© of a 
coordinated multinational effort to regulate the waters of the Sahel 
region. Major mainstream dams, irrigation works, port development 
and basic infrastructure will' ultimately be involved Especiwly in 
Africa this need for AID to join with other dmors in support of 
critical major infrastructure may recur and should be conadered on its 
merits, Ajb indicated earlier in this report, pace 4, African govern- 
ments in particular are concerned that our emphasis in the new legis- 
lation not prevent us from supporting worthwhile infrastructure 
projects^' 

Agricultural research is an expanding area of AID concentration^ 
A''new title XTI initiative is propc^eain this yearns le|;islation to 
enlarge U.S. participation in international food and nutrition research 
efforts. Pnonty is given to research which will increase work on crops 
and technologies which are most su>fible for the mass of small farmers. 
In many cases, lika our agriculture re^rch loan in Uruguay, this 
means concentration on applied research to transfer the technology 
already developed elsewhere to meet the needs of growing food crops 
in a particular area. While th* ^re'^^volution has haa substantial 
impact on productivity in certam areas, it is ^Iso true that thei;fe is 
much more to be done to assure that smaller producers benefit jnore 
directly from these and future new crop varieties. R^earch will con- 
centrate on improving yield potential and protein levels of the major 
cereal grains— rice, com. wheat, "barley and sorghamymillets— as well 
as improving the disease resistance and yields of high-protein food 
legumes — dry beans, soybeans, chickpeas, and cowi>ea8. Research is 
also underwav on new technologies such as alternatives to expensive 
chemical fertilizers through improving the capability of crops to assim- 
ilate nitrogen from the atgiosphere, 

AID* emphasizes the important link between the research and the 
ultimate intended recipient — the small farmer. This is done in a jgiven 
country by building into the project an appropriate delivery or mfor- 
raation system via extension programs, radio bulletins, cooperative 
meeting, field demonstration dayg, or audiovisual units. The outreach 
y f the international research institutes supported by AXD is being 
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strength^ened, whUe AID projects in I^s-for example, the MpK 
pS-stress the associatfon between the 'researcher and an effective 
Extension system. Of particular importance is theincreaaiig mphaas 
by the institutes and in AID projects on study of existing fannm« 
-systems^ and how the new technology and/or systems can be modified 
to enhance benefits to small farmers and other groups among the rural 

indicated above^ AID believes that section 103 cow^nses the 
whole range of services described as rural production. M» develop- 
ment plaimere, who tend to dichotomize natiohal developmmt onto 
rural and urban aspects, faU to give suffiaent attention to the im- 
portance of market towns and .other urban centers m serving the grow- 
ing needs of people in rural areas. As a result, action prc^rams^r 
rvm\ development have failed to exploit the considerable a^d essential 
contributioiis that these centersmake. j 

There is growing awareness of th^ substantial mterdependencies 
between the urban and rural sebtors, and good progress ha3 been made 
in identifying^the kinds, of general services and functions which arc 
. required at various administrative and geographical levels to support 
rural development. ' , • . 

In recent years, AID has paid insufficient attention to the relation- 
ship between the producing area and the marketing and support 
system, between the agricultural community and the sources ' of 
employment-generating services it needs. Regional planning, an 
important basis on which governments plan the appropriate reJation- 
ships between various population and production centers, isb^ming 
a strong feature of many LDC 5-year plans. Although AID has not 
placed much stress on regional planning in a formal sense, there are 
now a few projects that explicitly incorporate such concepts.. More 
. insight and more time are required to develop the mix, ma^mtudo, 
ordec of priority, and location of services at all levels and for different 
patterns of agriculture. More practical information is needed also on 
alternative designs and approaches for establishing these servi(^ in 
order to produce gCK)d projects. Papers hav^been prepared and cir- 
culated to missions, and the importance jand applicabUity of regional 
planning gradually is being understood. Integrated area development 
schemes have been started— for. example, in the Philippmes and 
Nicaragua— and pilot projects are underway in several countries. 

AID is increasing it^ assistance to the development of small niarket 
towns as production centers in which to locate .and strengthen appro- 
priate smaller scale industries and service trades tied to the needs of 
the dominant agricuUural sector. Loans of this kind are underwaCy or 
planned for Panama, Peru, and Bangladesh. In the latter case, small 
iron foundries are to be supported to permit the production of specially 
♦ designed hand irrigation pumps. In the two Latm American examples; 
local municipalities are able to borrow for industrial and busmcss 
development. Rural qlectrification projects, reaching millions of people 
in the Philippines and aelsewhere have laid a good basis for future 
\ ' small-scale industrialization. Recent loahs in Colombia, Central 
America (LAAD), and West Africa are intended to promote smalj 
' agro-related industries. * 

O But it is evident that AID is not yd well staffed to eng^age m m^qr 
' ERXC f ^^^^^ Industry areas or in regional planning and developmeijt 

^mmummmn / • " 2 ^ ♦ ' 
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There are few exi>erts in these area^i. the varieties of possible skills 
are many; and while reliance on voluntary agencies will be an imj>or- 
tant part of our effort, we are still feeling our way. There i& obvious 
need tor more experinjentation and effort here- 

Technology transfer and adaptation cut across all ATDs'sectors of 
interest, but we recognize that it is. important to do more in the search 
for teclinologies especially appropriate to the rural villages and mar- 
ket towns that ser\ ice the rural ppor. Beginnings have been made in 
the development of marketable agricultural implements, for fxample, 
Bangladeai. AID is supporting several projects at expanding Ameri- 
can research and development compet^ce in appropriate t^inology 
and in searching for better answers to specific problems, such as.alter- 
native and small-scale sources of energy that could be us^ in rural 
areas. Work is underway on labor-intensive^construction techniques 
that can be used for land improvement^fann-to-market roads^ and 
other civil engineering projects- Appropriate technologies for utidities 
in rural areas are also under study ..AID has supported development 
of commercially successful low-cost agricultural implements at the 
International Eice Eesearch Institute in die Philippines. Several mod- 
els are being locally manufactured and sold to small-scale rice farmers. 

But these efforts are at an early stage (despite tiie fact that there is . 
much small farm technology lying around unua^ and untested), as 
are also studies of the close interrelationship^f technology and insti- 
tutions. Wte benefits from technology may noC, In fact, be detennin^ 
by technology as such but fay the. socioeconomic system: in which it is 
used AID will pay increasing attention to the institutional setting in 
which technology is being introduced as well as the relevance of par- 
ticular types oitechniques for small production units- This is a rela- 
tively new area for AID and most developing countries, and so we 
shall both need to prbcood on a learning by doing approach* 

As the fiscal year 1S76 congressional presentation emphasizes, im- 
proved nutrition may result from program^^ involving direct child- 
feeding, food- fortification education on better nutrition practices like 
longerlactation or improved weaning foods, or oth^r measure in the 
nutrition field proper; agricultural or rur$il de\elopment programs 
' that increase and diversify the supply of food available.or which stim- 
ulate agricultural production so rural incomes rise enough to permit 
additional food purchases; health and sanitation programs that im- 
prove the efficiency of food ujtilixatiun by reducing gastroenteric para- 
sites and mitigating other diseases, and education programs that touch 
dire<;tly or indirectly on nlrtrition. 

•Programs in the nutrition field proper have produced mixed results; 
feeding programs are sometimes promising, but iffky not reachall the 
needy, or they inay grovide too little additional food tomake a differ- 
ence, or they may stimulate counterbalancing changes in distribution 
of other food. Thus, AID, with particular help of the voluntary agen- 
cies, ig seeking wherever possible to meld togetW, an effective nutri- 
tion strategy combini^ig-all iustrumentsr described above. 

In s Ghana project^ -gwrtion 103 fvnds finance technical assistance,. 
f xinihg, and commodities while Public Law 480 title 11 administered 

^olunUiy agencies >ill be us^ to promote maternal and xjhild 
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health. In Chile-we liave authorized a nutrition loan which will fund 
both research studies and a pilot natntion program to reach the chil- 
dren and joting mothers of the iK>or'maionty. A similar 1976 loan is 
proposed for Costa Eica^ ^ 
^ Participation \- 

Tliis is an appropriate place to review several aspects of the "partiQi- 
pation*'jquestiun, for while it embraces all development aspects of tn^ 
FAA, it arises naturally in a discussion of the rural development 
issues Subsumed under section 103. We have suggested in an earlier sec- 
tion (p. 7) how we define ^participation/' In discussing the participa- 
tion approach, we must be realfstic as to the r^te at which other na- 
tions are willing and able to adopt the many difficult political and so- 
cial choices of the basic developnient stn^.^ we advocate. This means 
that a rapid phase Jut of assistance to nations solely because they do iiot 
fully adopt this ^proach could be ^elf -defeating in the long run* A* 
pilot project consBteut with the new directions in such a country May 
Initiate a dialog^nd process, which could lead over time to major 
changesin strat^^/ 

Among the is^sb w-ithr which we are concerned are the following: 

Locid irL8titfJxm8.^\Ye recognize that they are needed as part of 
-the process of gSting people involved. How much we can do, of course, 
depends on guylrnuieiit policj —whether the govemmeht itself is ein- 
phoijizing lucal^stitutions and, if bo, the government willing to have 
Americans involved. Recent experience suggests that centralgovem- 
fiicnts are mof^ likelv to support economic organizations. rathcrtban 
political— for 'exaxnp re, fanner cooperatives rather than effective local 
govennient — and are mure Hkeh to accept external support in economic 
rather than political'adniinistfative organizations. . i ^ 

The pr^-nce of niany coopentive projects in AID's program is il- 
lustrative of this point and of the emphasis we place on <aihancing the 
access of small f annt ro to the csbential serv ices and supplies of the agri- 
cultural sysiem. ^\Tiile co-ops have often not b^en successful, yrphe- 
lieve that the strong central support show^n for local aUivity through 
sensible jH)licy choices and real decentralization of decisionmaking. will 
make varioLs^fonns of community groups o^f thib kind a key to the suc- 
cess of the part icipatorj''. approach. 

Increasingly, our decisions on project fimding will depend on the 
degree to which participation at the local level is a reality. As we grow 
more secure in our own minds as to the various forms appropriate to 
local settinges we shall be ab^e to do this more broadly. . , ^ . , 

In the meantime we have .supported several studies of local insti- 
tutions-* government and nongov^mni'^nt— arid will continue to find 
ways to gain gi eater kno^.lidg^ of Focal situations in order to define 
4tnQ develop pioj^cts which will strengthen local participation. For 
e^mple, an AID-feupportvd rural works project represents Afghan- 
istan s first tffort* to uecciif rajize decisionmaking to local communities. 
X^atin Aineri^an count t\es.h|ive been at work on this for somewhat 
Jtonffer , 5 1976 B^lj v i^i^^roj^ wilj Mp.<?icate a^nd ^repgtbpn som^ 200 
small farmer coinmMnit J ofganizatii#ii.s and establish a cooperative 
movement involving soiree 300 cooperative or^nizations. 

La/id fenure.^Wi ro >-riii/.c* ^he n.*portance of land tenure to effec- 
^ participation of the po»:;r aud to i^ii /cased production; we are also 



aware of the sensitive political character of tliis subject We have been 
aasodated with several reform programs in the past and continue to 
help provide the best available advice and research support on the 
tecnmcil aspects of land reform. (Several instances are noted in this 
yearns Congressional Presentations-Summary Book, p. 34.) The AID- 
mutfu»d University of Wisconsin land tenure center is a unique 
resoui^ 

. But k is clear that there are many n^ons w*hich have not yet con- 
cluded that reform of the land owning or tenant systems are politi- 
cally possible, economically desirable or administratively feasible. 
AID is reviewing carefully what we might be able to do in such cases 
to improve the tenurfe position of tenants^ sharecroppers, and the rural* 
landless as well as fanners with fragmented, marginal holdings. This 
is an extremely delicate area; it is also osntral in certain cases to the 
effective involvement of the poor majority in agriculturaJ life other 
than as underpaid laborers, fii certain extreme cas^ we may have to 
simply avoid supporting otherwise sensible agricultural programs be 
cause of feilure to settle tie tenure issue. In most cases, however, step- 
by -step improvements should be posable. The recently approved $15 
million acTicultural sector loan in Nicaragua illu^rates wnat we be-,^ 
Ueve can DC done through careful integration of many programs. The 
Philippines is doing important work' in this area with AID assistance^ 
In Liberia, the Government has developfed a land tenure system satis- 
factory to the IBRD and AID as the basis' for a joint rural develop- 
ment program in Lofa County. , 

Empl^meni.—kn obvious ami important ingredient of the partici- 
pation strategy is an emphasis on labor- intensive approaches to devel- 
opm^nt. Employment i^ the main w^y inf whidi tlie poor noiajority 
oDtain the means to improve their health and basic standard of living. 
aid's policy determination No. 48 of October 2, 1972, laid forth AHTs 
basic view on this subject, which has been expanded upon in subsequent 
documents. Agency experience makes clear ^hat employment and i 
equity considerations must be raised at the veiy b^inning of project 
development if they are to be effective. As a result of clear guidance 
statements, Agency training programs, incorporation of stronger pro* 
cedures in project documentation requiremeijts, and further research, 
there are now several projects underway — and others planned— whfere 
the primary objective, is increasing productive employment oppnor- 
tunities as well as raising output The National Employment Planning 
Project in Latin Ameiica, a "pick and shovel" project to increase the 
effectiveness of labor intensive feeder road construction in Colombia, 
a pilot project in Kenya on labor intensive road construction tech- 
nologies, and rural public vyorks projtcts in Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Indonesia, and Yenicn are illustrative. 

For many among the poor majority, the chief, employment problem 
is not finding work but making existing emplojrment more productive. 
This includes ^mall fanners and artisans, traders and industrialists 
who are self employed rather than wage laborers, ihus, AEDV empha- 
sis .on small farmers and rural develop^nent seeks to increase proauq- 
time employment, proerrams in uutritioh, education, and health help to 
increase the individual s capacity for productive employment. 
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^ Wormn in Devdafment 

An essential ingredient of the participation approach to develop- 
ment has been highlighted by secticm 113 of the Foreign Afisistance 
Act — the need to give particular attention to programs which tend to 
integrate women into the economies of developing nations. AJD's 
progress in implementing this' element of the new legislation is de^' 
scribed in the fiscal vear 1976 Congressional Presentation Summary 
Book (pp. 87-88). We now require that all AID projwjt proposals 
address this important issue, but we recognize that there is much time 
and effort needed before this concept will D§ fully accepted in deydop- 
ment thought and action. He International Women's Year activities 
shodd direct worldwide attention to the }>os^bilities and make up for 
lost time in engajring women more deeply in all aspects of development 
programs, apd AED missions and central oflSces are now proposing 
projects in all categories of assistance which si>ecifically attSnpt to do 
this, 

2. SECnOX 104 — POPTJLATIOK PLANNING AlO) HEALTH* 

Some efforts to improve health in the LDC's have succeeded dra- • 
matically, particularly efforts to eradicate ^demic diseased or im- 
prove personal hygiene and sanitation. But funds have also cone to 
curative seri"ices, which have not generally resulted in as broaa toalth 
changes as other measures might nave. Too often developing countries 
have aimed to establish sopnisticated health services even if they 
ser\ ed only a few people* Thus most of the j»or are stiU beyond access 
to any but traditional health senices and without the clefitn water or 
rudimentary sanitation essential to reas6flrf)Ie health. For them, life 
expectancy remains low , sickness and deaih, particularly among the 
young, t^mains very common. ' ' 

Increased attention is now being given to detelmine the most effec- 
tive means of modifyifig tiie whole system of policies and condition 
that may account for the most common threats to health among the 
poor. Improved health conditiop§ r^uire coordination of private and 
public programs, including those An) assists, in sanitation and ^at^r, 
nutrition, family planning, personal hygiene, health services proper, 
as well as economic and social measures. An effective package that an 
LDC could finance with current resources is possible -if reliance is 
placed on inexpensive v^ys— such is upgrading traditional practi- 
tioner&--of encouraging the poor to modify their practices now condu- 
cive to ill health. Thus the active participation of potentiat benefici- 
aries also emerges as the keystone of new approaches in improving 
health. 

AID is now assisting 25 low-cost health delivery programs as cmn- 
parcd with only 1 in 1971. For example, a loan has recently been 
a|Jproved for Korea which providSs support for an innovative health 
aE£v.ery -resear<ftfc and -demonstration projept. A hesltti development 
cijrporation, a semiautonomous body lo bexreated by the proje<i, will 
be responsible for planning research ancifi>perational ^is»ect8 of the 
denionstration under direction of a national health council which rep- 
resents various mi/istries and other interests— sudi as agricultural 

?/^" See appendix Z {{2) taction 104), p, 48 J>r a-tommanr •Utemcnt of km% profram 
tlUt Accotmt. 
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of autonomj for the new organization and the need for broad-based 
^ public and intermifiisl^rial participation in the projects funded under 
the loan- We hope this will be a model for other efforts elsewhere. 

It will^ not alwajs be easy to achieve the. full integration of health 
and family planning delivery systems. 'nTiile AID eadourages their 
ml«gration (as, for ejcample, in the Danfa project in Ghana and the 
DEIDS — development and evaluation of integrate delivery sys- 
tems—experiments in Thailand and Ecuador), this issue is often the 
subject of serious domestic political or bureaucratic considerations 
over which AID can sometimes have littJe influence. We will COTtinue 
to support separate family planning programs, including, efforts of 
private organizations, if that seems the "most sensible short-term 
course, for sutetantial eiconomic and social progress will be possible 
only if population 'growth abates. 

WitJiout doubt aid's population program has been a powerful cat- 
alyst in achieving international ^ecognlt^on of the popukticm growth 
problem and understanding of the n^ for action. Ten years ago, the 
United Stat^ was the maior donor in this field. Today 13 other de- 
veloping nations carry out bilateral programs and provide support for ' 
international ©ionizations, such as the VJS. Fund for Popuktion 
Activities (UKFPA), and agencies such as the International Planned 
Parentho<^ Federation (IPPF). TotaJ -donor resources directed 
toward this problem are npw hovering around $200 million a year. 
TMiile the LDC s are putting increasing amounts of their own meager 
resources into the task, the total world effort is still clearly inadequate. ' 
For example, requ^ from developing countries to UNFPA alone 
• doubled in fiscal year 1975. 

Ten jears a^, few LDC's considered rapid population growth as 
a major ffw^tor in their national development planning. Today over 100 
LDC's have alreadV started family planning programs or are prepar- 
ing to act. There is^evidengi: that these efforts have helped reduce pop- 
ulation* growth in such countries as Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
and Sin^ppre. . c \ 

Since it Deffan a decade ago AID s population program has con<fei- 
trated itb skins and resources on creating the basic infrastructure and 
a strong manpower base to buil^ the momentum in the drive to re- 
duce population growth. The program has worked to: 

-*"PrQmote^orldwide understanding of the population problem and 
' its impact on development : 

—Encourage creation of family planning programs through volun- 
tary national and muUifeteral efforts; and 
— Proyide^'technical and institutional support for development of 

family planning programs. 
In the next few years, AID s assistance effort will be maiked by 
four major emphases: 
—Expanded support for family planning information programs, 
improved. administrative and management systems, manpower 
Q training, and e.xamination of the impact of social and economic 




" factors on, fertility; 
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—Increased int^ration vnth c>tber deyelop«[)ent progranfe, partic- 
ularly heal/th and nutrition initiatives in rurd and poor^ortan 



" —Increased collaboratio n wi th other bilateral donors, the World 
Bank. l^'^FPA. and WRO: and ' 
—Stimulation of incrca&ed support of other donors to help meet 
ihe rapidl> increasing demands for contraceptive supplies which 
our program is now no l(Higer able to provide. 
B^sonable to safe and effective Jamily pl anning services 

and informatioiy is e^ential and remains a primary purpoee of AID 
population proOTam funding. AID is working to help develop a van- 
ety of -effectivej^pes of famflj planning servic^ investigating oppor- 
tuniUes for distnbutinc services througn commercial c h a nnel s (for ex- 
ample, Jamaica, Ban^adesh, Indonesia) as well as through puMic 
health systems. lucreased attention is also going to developing innova- 
' tive information and education programs relying onl)oth modem and 
traditional media. 

But people may be intent with fewer camdren^nty.if changes 
in economic structure remove the advantages' many pai^nts now see 
in large families and as changes in society op«i new options for 
women. In this context, a radical reduction in infant death rates as^ 
well as improvements in personal nutriticHi, health, education and so 
forth w ill be required if substantial improvements in living standards 
are to become realistically feasible. Increased attention in the pecu- 
lation program is being given to exploring how currently operating 
policy* measures and soaoecraomic conditions influence i^tude on 
family size, and what policies mig^t wort in conjunction with fefiiflj 
planning services and information to encoui^ige smaller families, Tne 
CQst of such research and pilot programs is low but the Icmg-tenn 
benefits may be substantiaC In our population program as a whole 
increased attention is gpii^ to determining the Inost cost effedive 
means of reducing fertility on both the "supply*' and "demand** ades 
of the question. * . 

3. SECnON 105 — ^EOUCATIOK AKD HIJ31AK BESOUJKJES DKVELOPKENT* 

In .a world of plentyT**education** may connote literacy and wide 
learning, truth for its own sake*as well as a means to progress. In a 
svorld of want, education must unfortunately of necessify be somethii^ 
far more restrictive and practical—as means to improving living 
standards rather than an end in itself. ATiydefinefe "minimum prac- 
tical education*" to be that body of knpi^ed^ attitudes, and skills 
nteessary to effectively contribute to and participate in a developing 
society and economy. Education should help equip LDC citizens to 
cope with their most pressing problems- hunger, ill health, and a lack 

:jpf more productive employment. - 

^ Minimum practical education* varies with the ^tuat ions people face. 
What is essential to effective participation differs dramatically among 

,and within countries. We seek to identify learning needs, and select 

t'and try out the most promi^inc alternative means for meeting those 
needs, including both formal and nonf ormil programs. 

O "B^ *pp«3<lU 3. (<3; »«ctlon 105). p. W f or i twamarr «t*t«oeot of AU/t ptognm 
3 I /^"*^*» *ccoatiL 
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TPhcrB reacmrces are very shart, where iifestyles severely limit ac- 
cess to fonn&l education^ or under other circumstances, programs to 
increase literacy may or may not be the most effective means of en- 
abling more people to. contribute to and participate in development- 
Even the UJf.^s worldwide target of "universal primary education** 
rnay Ife an inappropriate targS, at least in some countries* present 
circumstanoea. 

The proper form and channel for education assistancJe will vary 
depe nding upon the drcumstances. While we believe most traditional 
methods are too expensive to meet the mass needs outlined above, there 
may be exceptions; univeraties play an importnt role in many coun- 
tries, and can be more dosely linked to development needs than they 
often are, most of AXtss assistance wiU, however, be concentrated on 
work at a lower level closer to the immediate needs of the poor ma- 

j'oritT. As is dear fnnn our view that a minimnrr) practical education 
should relate doeely to the learning needs of other sectors and from 
the illustrations in the con^ression^ presentation the charmels of as- 
sistance mi^ well be farmers orgaiiizations, health groups, the school 
system, or others. 

Thus,^ we support new approaches, including nonfonnal learning 
programs that do not rely upon literacy for providing important in- 
formation to rural people, and the^ use i)f communications media ( with 
existing teachers servmg as monitors) to extend incomplete, two or 
three grade prilnary schools in the rm^al areas to the full five or six 

^grades* 

Experimentation must go forward on all fronts in human resour^ 
development Nationa^ budgets in LDC's commit as much as one-fifth 
of their resources to the* formal Schools, and cannot easily be stretched 
to permit further expansion as school-age populations mcrease, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas of the poorest countries. Jfonformal ^uca- 
tipn approaches, to which AID turned its attention in 1970, are being ' 
closely studied and trial operations are being supported in a nhmber 
of countriea. 

The nonfonnal education thrust of section 105 shows up in all three 
^f the main functional appropriations. Farmjsr training is included in 
^ion 103 projects in several countries, amc«ig them Tanzania, Riil- 
ippines, Nicara^a, Peru, and the Sahel. A community approach ^ 
health and famuy planning education is included in a nuim«r of sec- 
tion 104 projecta Such traming programs are no less important to the 
achievement of mandate objectives than projects funded under this 
sectiozL 

Activities funded under section 105 include the use of radio as a 
way of reaching rural populations in Nepal, Paraguay and several 
Central American countries j a practfcal approach in vocational skills 
draining in Ghana, I^enyt, the Sahel countries, Nepal, Nicara^:ua, 
Panama, Afghanistan, and Swaziland , a new correspondence curricu- 
lum at the secondary level in the Dominican Eepublxc, and decentral- 
ized school administration in Bolivia, Panama, and Peru. 

It is absolutely plear that we must enhance our efforts to improve 
the administrative capacity of Government and development institu- 
tions at all levels (a task rorce report on this topic is now being com- 
^^^ted). This is especially true as we move more deeply and rapidly 
cn i/^"^tt«mpting to strengthen developing country programs in support ' 

id 
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of the poor mijoritj. The provision of traimng' oppoitonities mbA 
tArKnirral ndvioe in public aaministratioiL, project desugn aBd apprai- 
sal, planning, manftgemeni and so forth etr^pgthen t£e vital fimnan 
resporce ))a3e on wliicii national development |)rograms must boild 

Xo eesv, quick or inexpensive systems now exist or are likely to be 
developed, although experlmentaJ approaches are being tested Mudi 
i uf our current support in this area is part of sp9cific frbjacts funded 
aad&r other, functional categories, but the 1976 congressional pre- 
sentation does contain'a number of projects priraarily focused on td- 
ministration, particularly in Africa. 

AID^ parddpant tramiJig program is an important tool in helping 
CJXTs improve the technical and general capabilities of thdr man- 
powen (About 7,500 participants will be prozramed in fiscal year 
1976.) Selection of participants and courses of study must be ocm- 
sistent with AID development priorities and^'or AID-fininced proj- 
ects in agricultural/imal development, populatioa^liealth, ana t& 
education, Tmman reK)urces area itself- Training to improve the com- 
petence of Govemnaent administrators in such areas m develtpment 
adm&istraticm is, as we have noted, often a prerequisite to further 
LDC grpw^ AID policy encourages the training of women, espedally 
In nontraditional fields, and ui^ the, use o'f training gena^lly to 
support greater popular participation in LDC development 

4. SCCnOK 10« — ££L£CT£Z> DEVEt>0P3£SKT PKOBLE1& * * « 

V 

As the committee is aware, the Agency has made major strides in 
, focusing our programs on the three highest priority categories. This 

is particularly refle<sbed in this account whidi in the fiscal y^r 1976 
request amounts to $47 million as compared with $220 million in 1973. 
. ' The list attached at appendix 2, page ^1 suggests how maijy projects 
' which would fit into this cate^ry have been turned liwav in the^g|t^ 
couple of years. We reiterate, however, that ATP will wish on occasion 
, to provide support to essential infrastructure "projects after carefol 
examination of all alternatives. They will be few in ntlmber md 
judged individually in terms of their importance in reaching^the podr 
majority. ^ , , -r- u j 

There are in our 1976 presentation important adivibes which de- 
serve support but are somewhat outside the principal categories— 
post-disaster reconstruction; transportation; industry, energy, science 
^ and technology, urban development and housing; program devetop- 
ment; and the stimulation, of reimbursable techmcal assistance. Ea(^ 
of these is detailed in the 1976 congressional presentation but it is 
worth examining in slightly mire detail the growing importance of 
urban development / ■ ^ * . 

While much of AID's emphisis^d that of the Congres8--a8 on 
the rural poor, there should hd no assumption that we disregard the 
large and increasingly important problems of the urban- poor. The 
largest and poorest majority of people in developing coun^nes still 
- resides in rural areas; nevertheless, an ever-increasing proportion is 
located in urban ^reas. [In Litin America, for example, the percentr 
age of the urban population is equal to or greater than that of the rural 

Q *Ue appw^x 3 (14) lectJoo 10«). p. 5« f or r tmaatix fUtODtnt of AHyt ptt>tnm9 
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popoIatioiL] Adding tu the natural popniatitm increase in cities — an 
mcreaae which is even more pronouiKsd in mr&I ai^eas — is tlie mral- 
orban migration flow which is fed bj real and imaginary differences 
in opportunity. Tlie dichotomj b^^een rural** an<vrur6an** is fuzzy 
at best, given tht dymmles of the ebb and flow of poot people b^ween 
rural and urban area^ and the more rural 4han uri>an cnapacter of 
many of the nonmetropolitan urban centere in de^-eloping countries. 

As indicated above, section 103 permits a wide latitude of pVozrams 
in tbe rural area, including the development of Kmall scale industry 
and services at the small market town level. Bevond this, there is 
clearly a great deal of AID support ongoing in health, populatim, 
and education areas that ajffects the urban poor* and this will continue. 
The bulk of our efforts, however, will remain in the rural agricultural 
areas, 

TTith our urbsin development policy determination several years Ago, 
we decided not to iiiake the urban sector an arei^of program concehtra- 
tion, although a small AID,T7 office was established to devdop.an 
agency capacity to take account of Uie urban aspects of devdopment 
and to respond as appropriate. This policy determination is bei^ 
reviewed, and it is evident that a broaden^ agency mandate on the 
urban poor and on the areas of o\eT]Aj[> between rural development 
and urSan development will be forthcoming. 

A closely related area is the housii^ guarantee program. AIDV 
goal in the shelter sector is to assist LDCs to dtevelop the institutional, 
technological and Jinanrial capabilities to provide shelter under rea 
sonable conditions, particularlj for the poor majority. While in the 
past, hoimng proj^cta have more often tnan nut result^ in improved 
bousing for somewhat better off economic groups, the program 3 em- 
phasis is now on meeting needs of tltt lower income groups. Housing 
^aranty funds are considered most appropriate for more advanced 
LDCs or for those whose balance of payments prospects permit re- 
pa^Tnent of $uch financing. Where consistent with LDC and AID 
priorities, development loaris or grants may also be used selectivdy, 
usually in conjunction with housing guarantee funds, to finance LDC 
housing which will permit AID to achieve a more direct impact on the 
housii^ needs of lower income groups, facilitate the borrower's .ac-' 
ceptance of the content of nonsubsidiied low income housing, or assist 
in the design and implementation of low income housing. 

\ * 

6. szcnas 307 — selected couktbies akd o^axizatioks/ 

While this category represents but a small portion of AID's fiscal 
year 1976 request— $32 million or 3 percent of the functional accounts^— 
it is a very important one as three fourths of it supports centrallv 
funded private and voluntary organization (FVO) activities. (While 
the category is intended to include "assistance in support of the jgeneral 
economy of recipient countries,** no program lokns were made m fiscal 
year 1975 and none ^re proposed for fScal year 1976,) , 

The PVO^s, long active overseas in r^ef programs, are now eager to 
apply their experience to a broad range of development activities. To 
support this evolving emphasis, a growing number of private and fol- » 
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antary organizations ju^ adding spedalized tedmical skills to ending 
staff capabilities for long-tenn-deTClopment efforts. 

AID accordingly bas: ^ 

—Assisted pnrate and voluntary organizations in expanding the 
eizeandsoope of tl^ir overseas programs; ^ ^ ^ 

— Involved additional private and voluntary organizations m de- 
f elopmMit assistance programs ; . , , 

— Enlianced the capacity of private abd voluntary organizatiops to 
nlan, implement, and evaluate development assistance activities m« 
developing countries ; and 

— Encoara^ cooperation among privi^ and voluntary organiza- 
tions in program planning and execution. - v v 

As AID has moved mto a new era of expanSed cooperatimi inth tiie 
PVO community during the past rear, cbmnpls of communic*tiCHi 
have been widened widi increased dialog and consultaticHL Smce 
April 1974, in concert withj^e Advisory Committee on Vohmtaiy 
Foreign Aid (ACVFA), AID has sponsored several workshops on 
policy, administrative and procedural questions associated with plan- 
ning and execution of voluntary agency development activrtaes. A 
dinSar workshop on Public Law 480 dtle 11 programs was ^^o^d. 
Other new approaches, such as consortia arrangements among fyO^% 
are being encouraged to achieve more innovative use of finand a t and 
manpower resources. Other current efforts to afeure f^^/S^^ ^ 
the participation style of development include admission of PVO pro- 
gram administrators and other staff in AID training owiBes on pim- 
ect design, maxiJ^emeirt and evaluati<m- Special tra i ni ng courses for 
PVO executive program and field staff are now in the planning ata«e. 

In fiscal yeap 1975, another initiative usin^ two new grant me^- 
py<mq was launched to strengthen the development rple of PVO^ 
These grants— the development program grant (DPG) and the 
operational prc^gram grant <OPG) r^ndto congressional intent 
to help PVO's fanction independently in.development programs. Ap- 
proximately $10-5 million of fiscal year 1975 funds was allocated far 
suchgrants as part of a concerted AID effort tp tap this ^«t source 
of skmed overseas experience. $15 million is reserved for similar pur- 
-poses in fiscal y^ 1^6. ' ^ 

The DPG concept is intended to help AID draw upon the gramng 
desire of PVO's to function independently by e nhapang PVO fcbilitv 
to plan, manage and evaluate development activities consistent into 
the fiew foreign assistant^ legislation. These grants will expMid PVO 
capabilities at their headquarters and ultimately in their field pro- 
grams over a 3- to 5-vear period. Twenty-four PVO's are receiv- 
ing such grants in fi^ year 1975. . r^xrrx- 

The 0?G con'oept was created to stimulate greater direct PVO m- 
volvement in planning aj^d implementing their own innovative pro]©^ 
which conceptrate on the basic development problems affecfing the 
poor majority. An important hypothesis will be tested through th^ 
field programs. That successful private organization pro^ns canie 
extend^under varying j(^nditions without sacrificing the mdeptodcnt 
'character of private programs and their responaveness to the ne^o^of 
poor pedple, liirty-six.PVO'B received such grants in SbcmI year 1975. 
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m. PROCEDURES 
CH^-|DfG AID SrtizsiB AXD Peocejuees 

The committie^'& October 1974 report suggested tliat AID needed 
a more srsieinat*^ ai.d ^^niprehens^ve set ol mechanisms designed to 
affect ih^ prognuiLji2 '^Tocez^. MTiiJe i??e do not disagree on tne need 
nKprovementc. aID hji.^ had sxi a system for some time, A sub- 
<tant4a'l mrxiificawon and jtLprc^^enfenr of the system is* howeverj 
i*r.der^a}. Redf^^^gn ^ork began farlj fv 197'^ when the Agency em* 
larked on a refc*aij r,iar* conc^tr^le foreign aid more squarely on 
areas of base h^*ai. r.eecb, buw z^,rltring. str«;ajilining and updat- 
ii,g the ir^a'^hinerr La. pr>;ieeded ^tL particular intensitr during the 
past Li montL-, A cozr.preh*insivt; framework for, development and 
ai'^lification of poViz.^ and procedures, :*ow -tmemi]^, is designed to 
provide a ready n*eaa^ to iHSuring x>mpliance with the aid olqectives 
and assistance approaches .contained in tht 19T3 Foreign Assistance . 
Act. This fram^^^rrrk i5 illustrated graphically in the chart facing 
this p^ge and *ts proc^ssej? bneflj describeMl in the narrative whicE 
follows. 

Much progress, can now be reported on the actual restructuring of 
AID s planning, budgeting, project design, review and approval, im- 
plementation, miancial, evaluation and information systwns. A iaige 
part of the progress is lindramatic yet essential to the eflacient manage- 
ment of a program focused on the emphases of the new legislatioiL 

The planning base for country programs is the Development Assist- 
ance program p^p^r (DAP) which is inteoded tojprovioe ^ mtiltiyear 
AID strategy for each AID country or subrcgfional grouomg. DAP's^. 
are now in hand frwn nearljp^ll countries. Wmle tbe^ renect differing 
mission capacities and degr^ of AiP involvement in each country, 
they provide in both their strategy anji seHor assessment sections a 
brbaa basis on which to consider annual budget requests and specific 
project proposals. Significant internal discussion has b^en stimulated 
by the DAF s and tiey provide a valuable oppprtimity to rea/di a con- 
census on the prq^aming implications of the ^congressional mandate 
in each country. Even so, DAP guidance is being revised to eiva 
. greater attention to the nature of the AID target groiips and tneir 
primary development needs, to cooperating cotmtry policies with re- 
gard to these groups and to the establishment of benchmark cnteria 
for measuring improvements. In addition, the Agency is developin^f 
new processes to integrate more fftlly AED's research programs witn 
its new operational program thrust 

(25) * 
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DAP s provide the background and rationnie for basic budget de- 
cisions; at the same time the budgeting process b being utilued to 
venfy the continued validity of individual DAP strategies, partic^ 
ularty as they relate to the problems of Uie poor majontr. Projects and 
numbers contamed in the annual budget submission provide the ma- 
tenal for a careful review of programs at the regional and central 
level. 3Ioreover. in recognition of the long-term nature of the develop- 
mwit ^£k and the need to assure cooperating countries of a longer- 
term AID commitment when thev undertake basic reforms, the Agency 
IS exploring ways of attaining multiyear funding for grant projects 
compar^leto that provided for loans. ^ . 



PSOJZCT STBIXM 



• , The int^ration of AID's formerly separate loon and ^nt system 
. tim reduced the three categories of traditional ATT) assistance (techni- 
car, ^pital and program) to two (project and nonproject) and re- 
sulted in an entire new design, review and approval System, more 
closely mt^grated with the budget process and focused on problem 
solving rather than source of financing. The new system, following 6 
months of field testing, went into effect on April 23. It incorporates 
thp iise of modem management systems techniques in project design 
'the logical framework) and to assist implementation planning {the 
projwt performance tracking networic chart). 'Social soundnS and 
beneficiary analysis have been formally introduc€fd as general require- 
ments of project feasibility analysis,'tyir^ the design and review proc- 
- ess directly to the task of assuring complianee wiUi Agency policy and 
the congressional mandai^. guidelines on the duration and phas- 
ing "of projects are also being issued to tie into the jiew design system, 
.emphasizing the need to delineate achievable project goak within a 
manageable time frame. 

There are three basic documents in <3ie"new system . Project identifi- 
cation document (PID) ; project review paper (PRP) ; and the defini- 
tive descpption and appraisal, the project paper (PP). JTie PID is a 
short alert document designed to get project ideas on the table. It'can 
be submitted at any time and serves to justify an activity's inclusion in ' 
the annual budget submisSiOrx. It should be com>ist^nt vnth and flow 
logically from the programing frame^^ork established the DAP, 
The PRP is a fuller document used to determine whether to proceed on 
to a full project paper and whether to include the activity m the con- 
gr^ional presentation. Prepared by the AID field mission with the 
active involvement in many cases of the host country, the PEP and PP 
will describe and analyze in detail the beneficiaries (initial and ulti- 
mate) of the project. The PRP's social analysis w?ll identify and 
evaluate potential societal impediments to succe^, et cetera, what pat- 
terns would need to be changed, what segments of society may be ad- 
versely affect^, could any ^up other than tht; intendedl)enefidarie3 
take the project over, di^ertmg its benefits to their own use? Hie social 
analysis sectioi} also focuses on increasing the role of Women in eco- 
O lie activities, * ' • 
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AID recognizes that there is no videly accepted techniqfue for this 
, typeaf analjsis, but we beUeveii is essentiEl to begin as^^ these ^ 
re&ied questions if '^^'e are to be sure of reaching the AID% poof ma* 
Joritv tai^et population. Our curr^t capacity to do succeasful bene&^ 
inddence an^Sysis varies from country to country but like all other 
devdopment agencies is generally limited. The rafaject is a complex 
^and dfficult technical matter and ATT) is just leaniing how to ap- 
proach it Most LDC governments are not enthusiastic, and there are 
few knowledg^le experts in this area. We believe the process of im- 
proving our capacity— and that of the LDCTs— will be dow but ex- 
tremely important to pursue. 

FSOJZCr REVIEW AOT AK«OVAI# 

We have made a major effortjto intensify project review in order to 
assure responsiveness to the new legislation. This system requires 
view at three steps in the project development proa^ : Project identifi- 
cation> preliminary project analy^ and final project appraisal 

R^onal bureaus nave prime responsibility for project reviews but 
the Agency's central review office participates actively in an effort ta 
estabSh InA standards of central policy emphasis without discpurag- 
ing proje^mdividuality. Selected projects are reviewed carefully at 
the Administrator or Deputy Administrator level InteAureau review 
committees now pay special attention to the technical and socioeco- 
nomic analysis called for by the ^phases of the new le^islatira. 

While this process has particular releyance to new project proposals 
the Agency b also attempting to revise ongoing projects mituted prior 
to the 1973 legislation. The operating bureaus, m conjun^on with . 
central review office, are undertaking a detailed review of <Higoin^ 
grant-funded projects (this has already been completed for lows) 
with particular attention beinjg given to those projects which have been 
underway for 5 years or mpre. . v j i • 

We have been able to initiate these new systems^without delaying 
the project development cycle. Projects particularly responsive to the 
new directions usually deal, with largely uncharted territory and are 
both difficult and complicated, but special efforts made in the past 
year to speed up the review and approval process have helpM move 
the system along with reasonable speed. It is obvious, however that it 
Ukes longer and is more difficult to design and develop to final ap- 
proval stage a complicated small farmer organization project than a 
program loan or large infrastructure project We assume that, witt 
greater experience and the successful operation of pilot projwJts. futiire 
projects should be easier to put together and implement. The Agtocy 
mamUins its commitment to thorough analysis as a Principal means 
of improving project design and so no special tracks have been estab- 
lished for "mandate'' projects (with the exception of small— under 
^500j000_projects and private and voluntary oi:ganization8 grants). 



PROOEAK EVALTTATION 



We are riving particular attention to program evaluation as a 
means by wnich project managers in the field can measure progreee 
O oward planned targets and search for causal factors affecting success 



or 'fialure, ilost of our evaluation effort is <^rried on in the field 
where the results can be fed directly into program management deci- 
aons and into plans for new projects. The Agency's pro^^ evalua- 
. tion effort is being exp^inded and improved in several wayk 

The Agency now requires, as a conditic«xof approval, that aU proj- 
ect designs incorporate evaluative elements (for example baseline data, 
verifiable targets, progress indicators, and explicit design assumptions) 
as well as an evaluation acti(Hi plan, 

The evaluation system is being extended to cover all programs and 
projects including development loans, Public Law 480, et cetera, with 
evaluation methodology and requirements tailored for the characteris- 
tics and-decisionmaking needs of each class of projects. 

The experimental nature of o6r mandate activities requires increased 
knowledge about the impact of our activities on broaS programing 
goals and on specific target populations, as well as prompt feedback of 
- our experience into planning. Such imp^ evaluation ^ difficult and 
. costly. (Jonsequently we have launched a study to see whether simple 
niethods can be formulated to permit evaluation of the developmental 
ifi^CMt AID-^upported projects, that is,-aie influence and contribu- 
tions of Gur assistance on broader sector and national development 
goala This effort also is intei^ed to develop improved design methods 
for delineatmg the hierarch;y^^f objectives and developmental change 
to which the individual project will Contribute. These include changes 
m institutional capacity, changes in the structural relationships wit&n 
a sector, impact on target group productivity and benefits. 
, Our review and approval process now requires that the project 
desi^er d^onstr^te that he has examined and given appropnate 
consideration to evaluation findings from similar projects ana pro- 
grams elsewhere. To support this requirement, two initiatives are now 
in traiiL First, an Agency task force is formulating a development 
mformation sj^stem which is intended to assess, distill, and deliver to 
the reviewer both substantive evaluative findings and state-of-the-art 
technical^ information for decisionmaking Second, the Agency plans 
an increaised number of ex post.evaluation studies of mature and com- 
pleted projects to expand the data base of the development information 
system. In^Latin America, Africa, and other part^ of the A^ncy, 
•pioneering efforts have been made to evaluate the impact of AID pro- 
grams on poor people, for example, intercountry evaluations of agri- 
cultural sector programs, small farmer organization programs, educa- 
tion sector loans^ et cetera. 

The Agency is ajso experimenting with new indicators and other 
measurement techniques to see what changes ocpur in the lives of the 
target populations we propose io affect. Thes^pecial tools are being 
developed in connection with indiridual projects afnd we are examining 
thepossibility oi wider applicatidln. 

The Agency's program of design and evaluation seminars has been 
expanded both in the field and AID/W to assure that AID direct- 
hire, contract, PASA, grantee, and cooperating country officials are ' 
able to apply proven design and evaluation concepts and methodologies. 

KAXAOEMEKT INFORMATION'- STSTEM 

1^ p. aid's management information systeni is being oyeVhauled to pro- 
C ly C de more usable and timely information, with particular emphasis 
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on monitoring Agency response to the oongressioni^l. ijiaiidate. Work 
has just been comj^leted on a proposed new activity immbering and 
classification system for fiscal year 1976 inaiallitioii support m6 new 
information system. The classifi<Sation systems prorides for a nay pnr- 
pose code which is related to the new appropriation structdfe and 
which will facilitate management monitoring of the turnaround of 
the AID program. A country program data banky-to include data 
on other oonor activity— design has been approved in priadple. Pro- 
posals are being developed to change the fiiiancial informs^tion syst^ 

" to better support other information sjystems- A revised project rieportr 
ing system nas been approved in pnnciple and work is underway to 
focus nonfinancial reporting on key events or key indicators; A study 
has been approved to consider the feasibiKty Of establishing, an auto- 
mated data oank of economic and social in^cators* AB.are directed 
at providing management with the tools to assure that AID pix^grams 
are designed an'd carried out effectivelv and to provide the iiubrmatiOn 

^ jiecessaiy to demonstrate the results of^AID'spfbgrams* 

sxraocAKT - • . 

The major Agency processes are shown diaCTammaticaUy, as they' 
interact, in the diart on page 25. The bulk of the modifications to the 
management system are now in place; all elements are to be ftdly 
s operational not later than fiscal year 197 7, Asa procedural. system it 
appears well suited to our fieeds. However, even an excellent system*- 
will not succeed without clear policy guidance, such as is being pro- 
vided via policy statements, definitions, and conceptual framework 
papers supporting implementation of the congressional malidate* 
Tw6nty'Seven of these have already been issued thus far, 18 others are 
in process, and another 18 are projected. Nor will a perfectly designed 
procedural system succeed .without elective pr^ect matfa^emcnt, at 
alf levels in AIDAV^ashington and in the field- 'Oiis is the ]<* of our 
management information system and of seasoned, expenenced leader- 
ship and staff* * * , ^ ~ v • ' 
All of the above enumerated changes m AID's systems should jjn- 
pact significantly on our ability to assure Aat the considerations which 
^re central to a participation strategy of development are m^ral m 
every aspect of AID operations. We will be pleased to provide addi- 
tional background and detailed description on any of the above pro- 
gram ma5[iagement systems if the committee wishes. 

Training and Educatiok ik Terms or the Mandate 

The committee has urged that "every AID professional employee 
with any effect on the planning, programing, implementation or 
evaluation of the Agency^s development aid programs be thoroughly 
exposed td the basic ideas behind the ref orms.^The Agency has focused 
on three major approaches to this task which we too believe to be of the 
utmost impoftanpe. , ' 

POLICr STATEMfeNTS 

More than 60 policy statements and ccmceptual framework .papers 
intended to explain and support implementation of the congrtasional 
I r" mandate have been identifi^as necessary. This list attached at appen- 

^ ^ ' ^ -38 • • ' 
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<ii*?t^ page 61 should be.considered a dynamic and changing list which 
IS biing refined over time. Items are added or deleted as appropriate. 
Included m the nearly half of these already isued are papers ^ling 
with such topics as: "Aiding the Poor Majority^ forking DefinT 
dons af Essential ilandate Concepts.*" "Integration- of IVomen into 
^^a^nal Economies,'' and "Expanded AID— PVO Relationships^; 
global policy statements and sector guidelines for rural development, 
health, nutntion, education, and population , and descriptive guidance 
e^blishing a revisedjbroject sj^m and some other essential -elements 
of the restructured AH) program management system. 

Still in process or projected are guidance papers dealing with topics 
such as rural production, land tenure, savings mobilization, relation- 
ships of rural infrastructure to agricultural production, risk avoidance 
for the sinall farmer, appropriately scaled technologies, ongoing in- 
novations in low-cost health delivery svstems, et cetera* 

While the listdofe not include* AlD's congressional presentations 
for fiscal year 1975 and 1976 or reports of tire various congressional 
.committps concerned with AlC^gislation, these are important edu- 
cational tiuiterials widely circidatSl and read in AlD/Washington 
andin theneli 

MEETIXOS^ CONXFEEKCES, AKD SE3£IKAE8 

There is a limit, of course, to the amount of paper that can be 
absorbed, and while there is much more to be done in providing guid- 
ance to missions we realize the importance of direct contact m con- 
voying the essence of the reforms to our staff. Over the last y^r all 
the regional Bureaus have held conferences, seminars, and workshops 
in Wa8hingtj)n and at field locations dealing entirely or in substantial, 
part with matters relatin^r to the congressional mandate; more are 
scheduled for this coming: fiscal year. 

For example, the East Asia Bureau held a scries of extensive brief- 
ings and discussions on the mandate in which all but 9 of the approxi- 
mately 80 professional employe^ of the Bureau participate. Most of 
these people have been involved in program and project revievTS where 
specific new directions criteria have b^n applied. This same patterns 
has been followed in modified form in other AID/Washington 
Bureaus. . . ^ 

Mission directors in all Bureaus have been extensively involved in 
this educational process. A full day at the February 1975 Latin 
America Directors Conference was devoted to in-depth discussion of 
the mandate, particularly as it is translated into programs in the 
three basic sectors. In the same month, East Asia directors and pro- 
gram ofiicers met to. discuss the same topic as did the directors for 
N^r East and Southr A^a (NESA) countries, 

^ut meetincs with a broader range of staff are also xjrucial. In 
December 1973 the then Asia Bureau (encompassing the current 
NESA and East Asia areas) held a session attended by a cross-section 
of program, capital development and technical officers from each 
mission and AID.^ ashington to review problems arising from mis- 
fljon efforts to reformulate pro^m ideas along the lines suggested 
by ^he new legislation. New project ideas were discussed and problems 
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of design and implementation considered, ^t tlie same time, and 
stretchmg over manj months, U.S. AID's conducted "tra ining pro- 
gramsMor their professional sUffs, sometimes joined bv ho^ amn- 
try professionals. Such programs were carried out in Bangladesh, 
Afgnanistan and other missions in the region. ^ 

In East Asia. tv:o field conferences were held for about 70 project 
managers, about half of whom are host country oflScials and lo<»l 
national employees of U.S^ AIDs with additional conferences sched- 
uled for 197:k The Assistant Administrator and Deputy Aflsistaat 
Ad;ninistrator for Africa have traveled to nearly every African mis- 
sioh in the past year. Their primary purpose has been to explain 
to and explore with the enlire sUff in each location the implications 
of the mandate for program development A mission directors con- 
ference is planned for September which will especially focu8 on 
further developments in this area. ... 1 

As the role of private and voluntary organizations is so impo^^ 
in .the. Agency's current approach, special efforts have been made to 
expose' their staff and our own to the essentials of the new legislation. 
Several major conferences have been held in the past year m which 
about two-thirds of the participants have been PVO prof eeeional staff 
and one-third AID staff; conference reports have been widely circa- 
l^tAi inside the Agency and to the PVO community. 

There are many other examples which could be cited, but these are 
sufficient to sugg^ that nearly all the Agency's professional employees 
have been expc^ed to the basic elements. of the legislative reforms. We 
had considered the desirability of a further 1%-day orientation pro- 
gram in iield missions and Washington to be certain that we hadTnot 
missed any key staff. Upon further consideration^ however, we con- 
cluded that while such an effort might be useful,^ the potential benefits 
did not outweight its estimated cost— well over $100,000— and the staff 
time inyolved. 

TOAIJOKO FROQRAVfi 

While we have set aside the idea of a brief orientation program for 
A^ncy staff, we are attempting to inte^te a fuller examination of the 
many issues encompassed the participation strategy and the other 
emphasis of the 1973 Foreign Assistance Act into our" various AID 
training prdprams. ^ 

For example, AID has initiated a new 12- week development studies 
program designed to produce more highly qualified project develop- 
iment officers—some generalists are having their expertise m technical 
areas deepen^, while some technicians are learning management skills. 
The first cyde begim on May 12 devoted its first week pnmarily to an 
analysis of new legislative initiatives. Both House and Senate staff per- 
sonnel participated in one session. A field exercise component of this 
training wjTl provide an opportunity for trainees to apijly the analyti- 
cal skills they have acquired in a U.S. development environment — ^viz. 
Garrett County, ifd., pait of»the Appalachian region— working with 
county officials on an economic/sociological 'based study . of the 
county's development. 



Other .regular programs— such as the 31IDS course at Sytacose, the 
project management semiMrs, the Brookings and North Carolina uni- 
versitj ^vironmental training program— are now also bringing. tjio 
concepts of the mandate nxto the curriculmn where appropriate. 

We now have in the planning stage three 1- to 2- week training pro- 
graizi^ A Washington course is being developed which would provide 
an opportunity for Agenc j staff — both Washington and field— to think 
about, read, studj, di&cuss and debate the many issues tbat grow out of 
this different approach to development. As bwclear from the preceding 
section of this report, there are many policy issues and proolems that 
are not easily grasped or understcffJd and there is much room for honest 
disagreement between professionals in' the development field, ATP 
staff need the chance to consider the importance of these new — and 
<dd — ideas in the context of ^eir own practical experienca.^ We hope 
to have a. progcsm developed xn Uie next several motiths wiiich would 
be^xttffmany tunes througnout the year so that eventnally all tey staff 
would have this opportunity to d^pen and enrich their Imowledge and 
strength in these areas of the development art, * ^ 

One of the two programs desifi:n©cl for overseas staff is an analytical 
skills vorkshojp. This course will focus on sociological, mircoeconomic 
and political, organizati(ki^ analysis and the techniques needed to 
carry them oti^n support of projects designed to aid the rural poor. 
The tiuXd program is^callid network management Here training will 
support tlie role chan^re<juir^ to shift fnnn managing large direct- 
hire staff engaged in direct implementation of programs to a role whlcli 
i^uires coiSuJting skills, problem sol \-ing5 resource tj^msfer and col- 
laoorative behavior with counterpart personnel responsible for imple- 
mentation of projects. We shall ^ep the committee informed of our 
plans for these progr^lnsas they proceed. 

0$ ' -v. - * 

Peesokkel a>t> Oeg^jjizatiuk: 

We had boped that adjustments in AID's^ff dneto the EIF under- 
way since last October would not have had a subatjantial impact on the 
Agency's ability to c»rry out jthe reforms of the mandate, bttt^e regret . 
that tbis has not entirely been true and morale has, unfortunately, suf- 
fered It is inevitable that BIF ind.uced— fmd anticipated— movements 
of both Foreign Service and Civil'Service personnel have obviouslv 
distracted some attention and energies away from program matters, ft 
is a tribute to the Agency s staff t&t despite the upheavals and uncer- 
tai;xties causedby the RIF that so much progressias b^ made. But 
the pressure is dot yet over, despite our original plans, for the^eventsin 
Indochina }m\ e resulted in the reduction of several hundi^ additional 
overseas positions and so the RIF is as yet unfinished. 

The RIF was int^ed of course, to help bring our skill availabili- 
ties into line with, our Jequirements; reduction of surplus personnel 
was the first step in the unhappy but long overdue action. We plan to 
follow it by recruiting additional personnel for certain speflnc cate- 
gories ^p^ially related to implementing programs associated with the 
fegislatjjpreform but as the committee will understand it is a difficult 
taSc toTbe reducing personnel at the same time that t)ther new stiaff 
are being hired. ♦ > . 

The Agency is under no illusions about the difficulties inherent 
n mounting and maintaining effective, results-oriented programs. We 
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recognized earl J on that attarlring the problems of the neediefet yoold 
require more staff time and effort in the fidd and involve different 
disciplines than did tie types of operations which characterized many 
of our programs of the ISGCPs. We also are deeply conscious of the 
long history of criticism and. diarges of ore rstaffing to which AID 
has been subject^L Moreover it is our desire and intent to reduce 
personnel wherever it can be done without serious impact' on. our 
programs. (For example, cumulative ^aff reductions from June 1968 
to June 1976 will reduce AID'S directrhire staff by fliore than 56 
percent.) ' , 

On the other hand the Agencv i^ also conscious that the frc^line 
of the -tlevelopment effort ccyitmues to Bfe in^ tKe field, ana we) are 
determined to assure that each mi^o'n is pfoperlj^ staffed with the 
manpower that a U-S, AID Director believes essential to ^kii, desigm 
manage, monitor, and evaluate his program respraabilfty, and 
effectivelv*. 

. Accoringlj, ATD, 'Washington has been in dialog with^the field- 
since last fall in an effort to identify additionkl position requirements 
in priority sectors or for functions essential to Bup|>ort activities in 
sucn sectors- As of this 4iiqe approximately 60 aaditional regular 
position needs have been identified and approv^ed. 

As the field missions becbifae more deeply emjaeshed in the com- 
plexities of .pro;^m design and execution under our participation 
strategy, as additional giudance mater^ls are issued ^d new pro- 
gram management qrstems. JnstaUed,' manpower 'r^piirements are 
expected to cont^ue to undergo some ^justmenL Often we will be 
looking for types of i>er^ju^ in »rce supply anywhere. For ex- 
iple, some of the slriU SHfe in wTiich we already anticipate need 
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for additional recruitment and/or retraining of existing staff are : 
Sural development . generalists, rejgional planners,- development- 
focused social scientists, practical rural educators, paramedical^^ow- 
cost he^lth^ delivery and rural organization devel^ment experts. It 
is clear th^ many of these skills will best^^^oBtaiuc^ through PVO's; 
on contract from other Government agencies, or from exports of the 
recipient ^country, but some will need to be American direct^iire 
employees, Kecent guidance messages to the field and the reopeping 
of the fiscal year 19*6 development intern program stress the impor- 
tance of these new ^Mll areas to Agency programing, ' . ^ 

Some^AID,T7 organizational adjustments may also.be desirable 
as we proceed in the new assistance style. The organization of an 
'Office of Rur^l Development injthe Technical Assistance Bureau, 
mentioned in our preliminary report, is being established and sUff 
are assigned, but herft too the EIF action delated the formal initiation 
of the. office. After the RIF and e^^ experience is gained with a 
Agency's new 'systenis and procedures there will be an mtensified look 
at the need to adjust the .^^ncy's organizational structure to assure 
implementation of tiOt new directions. 
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CONCLUSION 

conclades our rather broad ranging response to the conmiittee^s 
request -While many of the A^ncy s activities have been touched 
upon, in a subject this vast it is not possible to be certain that we 
have explored all matters of interest to the conunitte. We are hopefiU 
^ that the committee will find this effort the candid, useful and func- 
tional document we intend it to be. We are. of couhse, prepared at 
any time to review in detail wjth members of the committee and its 
• ^ff this report and AIDs effort to implement the reforms of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1973; 
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DJS. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE P^OfeBAM AND WORID PEACE 
« ^**'>«.„„^ 
VS. toreJsD p<^ seeks Intcmatfooil £EUWUty 
toparsoetbeirowii8CKdalpolitlctl.andeccia^^ ^ 
C A torelpi ayn stance prognmt support policy bj cOQttlbutlfi^toap<m»^ 
woiidwlde growth sikJ stabfUty witiiln which our own Itatloa osn ^t^^llieiz 

ynrf pro^)er. , , 

ForeigD asdstance must be A flexible tPoL The world is x^ider:^^ ^ 

swift ADd profound changes. The new and urgent probtens aff€<*lnjr worid peace 
and UUS. self-interest In pertictilar areas underscore the need^ for coo t tJ T Trtns 
adaptabilitr to : • . ^ * « 

—strengthen our abUitrto fcfiu«iM».peftceful solutions in situations of Inter- 
national tehsl<« and potential conflict. BcoDOznlc, humanitarian, and support- 
ing assistance to peoples and countries ft d ng the proQ)ect or the coose- 
quencp« of war provides resources to alleviate suffering from cocmtets 
. -aeek peaceful solutions ^rtxcn international peace and stability are threaten 

and when U.S. national Interests are tnrolTed. 
— help'lmprore the Uves ot masses of people who Utb under <jpodltlons of 
txeme poverty, malnutrition, disease, and Ignorance, throuih assistant to 
th^ long-term derelopment objectfres so that they— and we— can contintie 
to wodc in an interdependent world for peace and jwogreas for ourseiTes and 

our children. . " < ^ - 

— aUeriJite human suffering, foreign assittsnce hat^prorlded a vcclee for 

prompt halp in time of natural or man-made disasters. • 
The proud^&dltlon of American generosity and humanitarianlsm is refie^d 
in oar foreign awrfst^nf^ pn^ram- Amslcans hare always re^Kmdsd to the needs 
of Ibe hungry, the hometos. the sick, and the oppressed. 

The challenge of incr^slng Interdependence among the nations of the wono, 
has come fast upon us. 5^ era has passed 6rwhlch our slse, our strength, our 
technology and our resources posed no limits to our economic expanslon^ and r ising 
Uring s^dards. Our destiny and that of the rest the world are InextrlcaMy 
bound together: ^ ^ 

We depend Increasingly on the der^oplng countries for: ■ 

Eaw -material imports to ifaeet the needs of American Industry and 
American consumers. Almost 40 percent of U.S. import requlremems for 
strategic commodities come from developing countries. • 

Markets In which to s^ the prodocts of American eiterprlse, creating 
jobs for 'American workers. Der^oplng countries now buy nearly one- 
third of U.S. exports. ^ „ ^ 

Opportunities for productive and i)rofltahle Inrestment at VS. capital 
and technology, One^ourth of VS, fordp Inrestmoit In 1»78 went into 

developing countrlet. \ \ , ^ , ,^ v 

Cooperation in finding international solutions to complex world jwoo- 
\^m% — moneti^y, food, energy! populstlon. and envlromnent- 
— The developing countries need Ayrlcan skills and capital resources to: 

Feed ihelr people; ^ { ' * , 

Dev^oJ) th'elr human rcsotoes and assure their people an equitable 
participation in .the benefits of growth ; 
Ehrploit their natural resourberln environmentally sound ways; 
Strengthen their cooperation In hulldlng a peaceful, frtahle worid 
commtjnlty. 

It is not in' our power nor in our self-lnierest to cut ourselres off from the 
world and attend only to our own problems. Tew Important problems are either 
sojdy domestic or solely inteoiatlonal: . 

—The temporary oU embargo and the fourfold Increase In oH irrlces substan- 
tlaUy aggr«Tated inflation In the United States. 
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--The iiicreased cost of oil and phoepbate izxTeaaed the cost of fertJHzey, 

resulting iii less food production In der^oplng conntrles and higher food 

prlcearin the United States. _ ' , 

y-Onr UiflatloD Increased the cost 'of oar exports which dereloplng oonntriea 

mnst buy, thus fueling their demand for higher prices for their goods. ' 
—When the fish catch off Che 'coast of Pern dropped because of the vagaries of 

the Humboldt current, the higher cost of flshmeal for gnlm^l feed ijacreased 

the cost of meal and poultry, ^ ^ 
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it^ cmdAl iBsae fSr mo«; countries of the worid Is ae7«Iopa«it 
<iepeDd«iit world to which we'Urc, Ihelr <ieretope»«Dt depeodf t» oxff 
jS«J^our pr«g>enty. depends co their der^piKneat ^ ow ts the .^^f 
WtioQ <m how W9 intewi to «o forward, for our ^e«tn« « i^^^ 
on oor willingness to participate with the developing <iOUiaxie«.ln hoUding a 
better and mprie prosperous worid conmmnitr. . ^ ^ , 

Manj^veloplng countries bare made tangiWe progreaa Some ^mef ^ 
«^«its are now able to.pursae their der^opment ^oals using their oro 
resources, without conceadonal assistance. Others are laorlng In that 
dlrecUon— but many still need our help In tedm<&^ and reiourceft. 

The Food asd Esoct Cubes * 

Much of the developing world now fac» the most serious cbajley i g^ to d^^^ 
ment and stability since World War IL The food and energy <:^ fi\so serionriy 
affect the JCmted States and other Inddstrial nations-dramatlctlly illustiatfaig 
and reinforcing the Interdependence of rl<i and poor odmtriea. 
' The former worW food surplus has become a pre(aucldhs,mlniDium 
Food production. increases of 20 years hare been ofE^^ popnlatlott poj^hj. 
leaving only minimal increases in food per person; ferther ^c«f»j2,,f^ 
produ«ion have' been hampered bjr the worldwide, shortage of fertllber, 
aggravated by the energy crisis. * ^ ^ * L t 

^obal cooperation to ^ permanent aolntions to food shortages la e^oitlaL 
UmpvaUve, irfrfi gins rive work Is needed Xfxx ^ . . 

— ImwoTje agricultural technologj-; expand agricultural researd^; extend the 
Oreen Eerolution to new Mgh-^eldtog^jcrops ; Improve water conservation 
and titlll2aUon;expaiid dry land agriculture. , ^ , ^A^' , 
—involve smaU farmers in developing countries in hi^ produravjty agrlctil- 
ture. The 4>enefits of development musi^^each the poo9 and needy in rural 
areas— the landless laborers, the small famier; , ^ ^' 

— <arty out the r^.-supported ptopoeals at the World Food Conference— 
• develop grain reserve arrangements, create a permanent International Con- 
sultative Group on Food Production and Intestnient ? 
—continue and expend efforts to reduce^ rapid- pf^mlatldn growth.. 
Cooperative international efforts ar* needed to deal -with the energy crl^ 
brought on by sharp oU price rises. The energy cdsirf-has had differing effects 
oh the developing countries: / . * , ' ^ ^ 

—A few low-population dereloplhg «rantrfes wJ^ financial surphwes have, 
. become ^d-providing countries; ; ' -tr-i-*,*^* 

—Other oU-exportSg countries with large* poor populations have hri^ter 
prospects for rajrfdVeconomic dev^pment withoat r eH«nr4 oq. highly con- 
cessional aid ; - . , -J 
—But, a. large group, dependent on high-priced oil Imports, unable to jjul^ 
expend offsetting export earnings, with limited accesTto commercial bor- 
rowing are in urgent need- Their ^evelopmoit eff orja of the p«t two 
•decades are fanperlled, they face the possibility of further Ructions in 
the alreidrlov^r^ving standards of their people.* ^ ^ - 
Assistance efforts must b^ directed to the countilcs niOfC seriously affected 
bs"^ the crises in food, energy, and popuUtion growth. Our development assistwice 
Xerograms aVe increaStn^jly focused on hdplhg these countriea with their 

problems : * > *. " 

— ^The need to reduce' popillation growth becomte ever nK>re urgent 
—location and skills ar^ essential lf the poor are to use modem agricultural 

methods more effe<*tiTely. ^ - ... .1. ^ ^ 

—Women and mlnoriiJes must share l» the opportunities offered. 
These actions are part of the answer to the dallenge of defl?alr and poverty 
tor liearly one billion nfral and urban poor }n the devdcplng countries, * 

• * * DeTELOPMEST ASSISTAWCZi ' ; 

The food, population and energy, erises reaffirm the tirgency and thrust of 
the new direcUons of our devejopment asslstan(Je programs. EarHer derttop- 
ment strategies assumed thj^t e<ionomlc growth would soon *trickle down** to 
the poo^ masses. In fact, while the ihaat-of the poor to somtf cou^riet 
benefited from development to somfe degree^ many of the Tiry poOrwt were either 
no better, or even Worse of^ than a decade earlier.^ Becofnltjon of theae trenda 
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and tbdr seriooa i3pliaitl4iQs bat le^ to a sUUt 1q out Eere^pmem f^^p^ ^^yv* 
stratep- far Che d^reloiplcj cooatiJes^ ' . * - 

oar der^gpcsear etsfstaace xyfogram on tbe fanrf^ me ntal proUeias -of U>e 
, poorest BXtioTit77 

food «>d aotritloo; . * ^ • 
:popclatio& acd hetlth; 
' -edocatbia «i2d bomau rexK^ce derd^i^aest. 

—Tbe ac^-oid protdess of ponrerty are comi^ aod caimot /^nicll; and 
eaffUy soKed. ^ZficUre attacks 'nlU require: 

dllBcQlt self-belp etforu l)3* tlie der^opicj cooatiles ; 
nistalxxed, fmaclwittre, and izmoraUTe aaslsiance programs ; 
tsdSkrieat reaoorces in manpoi^er, tecdmpio^, and capital to fill the 
critical g&j^ 

Bural derelopnient ia i central proibjea to dereloping coantriea. It requires 
t combination of : , ■ • 

-economic Incentlvej . farming must be a profitable bu^lneas if gm^n tarmen 
are to double and treble sheir production ; 
— institudonal improTementi, lanners must be able to Obtain credit, buy 
fcrtiUzer, learn and apply modem tedmolORF, and hare the distribution 
and marketing systems needed to sell fbdr increased production. This 
requires building and improving Institutions TCooperatl res, ^small business 
groups, local goTOTment agencies, marjcet Injprrmation systems ; 
-improve^? and adapted techncAo^, four-fifths of the farms in developing 
countries are 12 acres or less, most are family farms. The technology needed 
for these tiny enterprises must be: ^ 
appropriate to the size of the enterprise; ^ 
cheap enough to be afforded by the farmer: 

simple enough to be useful at low lerels of sldll and education, 
producer aiid ccmsume? links , rural and uxbaii populatic^ns. agriculture and 
industry, must become mutually supporting: 

. fanners must be linked to marlcet town^; < 

effective demand must come from consumers in urban areas , this re- 
qtdres jobs and -incomes to buy the faraJer's product 

communications systems are needed 8o that producer and consumer 
are aware Of needs and opporttmitles ; . 
distribution and storage systems are required to minimize price fiuccua 
* tlons. avoid '^boom and bust" cycles, 
luiovations and new initiatives are demanded to meet the challenges of develop- 
x'^nt for the rural and urban poor majority. Our foreign aaiustance program is 
proposing new and strengthened emphasis on : . 

a^cultural re^arth keyed to the problems of the small farmer in developing 
countries ; 

-higher yielding crop varieties, mure efficient soil and water Rystems, new and 
cheaper fertilizing methods, and less dependence on high-cost energy sources , 
— Improved livestock management 

Combatiilg malnutrition requlreo a coordinated effort In agrltultare, health, ^ 
education, family planning, foo^ for pca.e^and food technology. To assist develop- 
ing ooun^trie^ meet this complex set of problems, our development assistance 
techniques help increase the^apecity ' 
— analyze the nature, extent, and cause of malnutHtion ; % 
—identVy effective ways- -within available resources — to strike at the rout 
cau»es of malnutrition : \ 

-plan, impltment* and trrilnate cost-effective nutrition programs reaching' 
tbe most vulnerable'^ups; 
' ^ preschool children ; 

j)regnant and lactating mothers, 
High papulation growth rates in many developiiig countries contlnc^e to erode 
developmebt gains In per ca^iiia termt». Curtailing r>opo)atlon growth Is ^gsential 
to the Improvement of individual well being in overpopuiated conntrieS; For a 
decade, our development as^istan^ program has worked to: 
—promote understanding of the population crisis ; 
-^ncou nge others to support the worldwide population effort ; 
' create and malnuln family planning systems and services, concentrating 
J largely on the delivery of contraceptives and related services. Despite this 
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effort, coRtracepiiie memoes are arallftWe to no more than 15 perc«it of Utt 

popaladon of detr^oping coantrles. 
iithoa^ th^s IS a ivug-Ufrni pru^lsm. seme, success Ifi eTldent In coanbries such 
ft» the PtiilippuieK, ladvDe&ia, aiid I&dia. FuCore programs win focuroa building 
the iuBtlcaclonal framework forfamily planning throo^ : 
— effective infvfrmativ^ti system* ^» reach the rural and urban uneducated voor 

to encourage poddrj famtlj planning decisions ; % 
— expending research for better onderstandlng of the economic, social, and 

other factors which affect oopulation growth ; 
— developing trained manpower ; 
— impro^'ing administration and management. 

Integrated, low-ccit^ health and famxly plaimlng deliveiy systems, imagina- 
Uvely adapted to the needs of the rural and urban poor, are essential • 

—Eighty -five percent of the pe<^le in developing countries have no r^ultr 

access to health services. 
—The expensive medical and health education systems of thfe industrialized. 

countries are beyond the means of most developing countries. 
To help meet these pressiitg prpblems. o.ur development assistance programs 
are working to help developing countries : 
— <lesign- low-ct>i>t «<>mprehenslre health services ddivery systems, Indudlng 

family planning education^and services ; « • 
—develop imaginative and adaprtlve new approaches to the problems of pre* 
ventlve and curative medidne, nutrition, endemic disease, enTlronmental 
sanitation, and pStable water supply. V; 
Development and education of human resources — people equipped with the 
knowledge, c-kilU, and' attitudes necessary participate and contribute to, their 
5odetie6 — is the bedrock on which all progress has be^ foooded. Lack of edu- 
cational oprn^rtunU^ presents the poor nxajofity. In the developing countries 
froii^participaung dCfecliTely in the productive process and sharing equitably 
irt its Ijeneflu. To cvi^tfil/ute to the >vlutiun of this fundamental problem, our 
development dssi>tance ptogram,seek» to help developing, countries to; 
—making practical arid relevant^ learning opportunities Available to a greater 

number of people at lower cost ; 
— develop imiovati^e, and imaginative nonformal educational and learning 
techniques to equip the poor majority with the essential knowledge and 
skills* ne^eivisary for effective p^rtidpation In the sodeties in which they live. 

Foeeig:^ Disa8Ti>b Reuzt and RCOOJ?STECCTI05 ^ , 

The American peopie have always helped to reduce human suffering abroad 
brought about by natural ^nd manmade disasters : 
— Spedal disaster reiief funds available fhrough the foreign assistance program 
enable thff United States to provide swift assistance in food, shelter, and 
medical care to people suddenly cast into situation^ of severe hardship. ^ 
— The recent appointment of the Administrator of AID' as the President's Spe- 
cial Coordinator for Iiitematlonal Disaster Assistance provides aj.metn« for 
assuring prompt, effective and well -coordinated responses to disasters abroad 
by U.S. agencies and between the United States, multilateral agendea, and 
other donor countries. ' ^ 

' A new international Disaster Assistance fund is proposed to further Improre 
our ability to alleviate human suffering due to disasters. The fund of not more 
than $20 million would permit : 
— rapid responds to urgent relief needs : 

— transition from .«hort-term relief activities to rehabilitation efforts; 
— assistanct* f^r disaster preparednes^s. contingency, planning, and dl«a^r pre- 
diction activities. * ' 
Longer-term reomst ruction asslf^tance. which often requires substantial level* 
of funds, would be subject to separate congressional action. 

SeCCBITT SrPPOBTINO A88IBTA5CE 

The Prenident ha^ ordt »ed a review of our Middle East Policy, We will subse- 
quenXIy be in a position to consider ;ind then propose country assistance levels 
and their proCTam composition. Similarly, we may be submitting assisjpnce pro- 
.•»'^m proposals for: i^, " • ^. . u a^' 

^ —Portugal, when we have had the opportunity for further discussion with the 
new Portuguese cabinet on Its polldes and programs ; 
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— Cjrnis. wilCD we ctn make realistic projections on Crpriot refugee relief and 

rebabUlution needs* 
MeanwhUe, jspedflc program reqalrements are propoted to finance , 
. —grants to Malta tinder a NATO defense agreement: 
—cultural, £i3ucational, and sdentiflc programs in Spain pursuant to the Base 

Agreement of 1&70 ; 
— tedmlcal assistance in management and administration to Bahrain . 
—economic assistance to Laos formerly provided under the Indochina Postwar 

Reconstruction program 

LrccLs or Total Fobcig.n Economic Ab^zstaj^cb 

Despite the growing needs of dey^joping countries, total lev^ of e^omlc 
assistance from industrialized countries have been declining In real tenhs. 
— Over the past decade, the real per capita income of donor countries tmeml)ers 

of OECD l>eveiopment Assistance Committee;, rose 50 peAent 

In tfie same period, the real value of total official development assistance 

frorA tbe^ countries fell by 7 percent 
—As a .result, the real v:pJue of ofi&da! development assistance provided to 

developing countries declined by 30 percent per capita after t^^frg Into 

account population growth. 
Complementary b5 steins of bilateral and multilateral assistance are essential 
to maintaining and Increasing the flow of asblstance to the devdoj>lng countries . 
-Both the "old rich" Industrallzed countries and the new oil-rich ' countries 

can choose the channels most appropriate to their Interests, 
—The Intematlodal financial institutions offer channels through which large 

amounts of development financing can be provided on an objective, tedyilail 

basis. ^ 
— Bilateral programs are more resppnsive to the particular priorities and 

foreign policy Interests of donor countries. 
—Continued U.S. partldpatiAiU In both bilateral and multilateral assistance 

bystenis Is vital to the needs of developing countries, to U.S. foreign pojicy 

Interests, and to the encouragement of farther Increases In assistance flows 

from other donor countries. 
CS. bilateral assistance provides a means for focusing our resources . 

—on the key problem areas affecting the poor njajorft> In developing countries 

In Innovative way^; 
— on the countries most seriously affected by the food and teergy crises , 
-^n problems and areas of critical U.S. foreign policy Importance. 
The United S^tes must maintain mutually beneflaal and Interdependent rela- 
tionships with a wide spectrum of developing oo^ntries. ranging from the poorest 
and most seriously affected, to the newly, oil rich, tatie&^Hleveloped, by choosing 
the most appropriate techniques at our disposal : 
—bilateral assistance ; . 
— reimbursable development assistance ; 
—contributions to multilateral Institutions ; 
— export credits ; 

, — guaranty of prlTate Investments; ^ , 

— trade preferences. ^ 
The Development Coordinating Committee, created by the Confess in the. 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1973 under the Chairmanship of the Administrator of 
AID provides the .mecha'nism for analyzing and coordlnaUngT U.S. policies and 
programs affecting developing countries. 

The Fiscal Yeas' 1976 Economic Assistattce REQtrES?* 

The flscalyear 1976 request for economic assistance Is summa'rized In the tabled 
whlch^rollowl Further detalf will be found In r 

—the next section of this volume, entitled fiscal year 1976 Budget Bequest, 
— the supporting volumes which cover proposed programs In : , 

Africa. 

Bast Asia. 

Latin America. t 
Near East and South Asia. 
Interr^onal. 

^ , Management^.Personnel, Operating Costs. 

ERIC , 
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APPENDIX 2 ' 
LIST CF UhTUNDED PROJECTS 

The foliowlng Ib a partial list of projects proposed to AID miailoos in tbe pwl 
2 years— either formally or informaUy— whlcb AID did not a^ree to finance as 
they were Inconsistent with the main emphases of the new legislation : 
> 

Ajxica. 

Cameroon— Tran»Caxn railroad, third stage. • 

Ghana— hydroelectric dam, wood processing, 

Liberia— expansion of telecommtmications loan. 

Malayrl— ptilp/paper production. 

Malawi, Botswana, Swaziland, Lesotho, et cetera— roada. 

ilaurldus, Senegal and Mall— Hydro and irrigation dams. 

Eawanda — conservation project 

West Alrica-7-telecommunlcation project 

^ LATCf AlOBICl 

Bolivia— medium-large farmer project 

Honduras— urban development " ' , • 

NcAx East Sooth Abu. 

r 

Bangladesh— «haUo\vtub€wel2s (benefit larger tanner). . ^^.^ 

mis^D-bread factories In bir cities (upper Income group was primary 

bonefidary). _» v i x> 

Tunisia— national engineering school. , ^ 

y " . East Asia 

Indonesia— Trans^ava hl^way. Bandung power distributiwi. East Kalimanten 
power g^rator G^^ cemlnt-seeond expansion. Lu^-n regional development: 
Airstrip and harbor sections, medical hospital, and majordams. 

Thailand— turban health centers. 

* ' (41) ' . 
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APPENDIX 1 . 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. MURPHY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRXTOB, 
^CENCY FOB INTERNATIONAL DEYELOPMENT, BEFORE^ THE SUB- 
CXJMMnTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS OF THE SENATE ii^ROPRI- 
ATIONS COMMTITEE, JUN'E 13, 

(1) Section 163 : Eood wi Nxxtritioc 

Mr. Chairman. meipbeiB of the committee, I am pleased to appear betee yoa 
lodaj in Eopport of AID'S proposed fiscal year 1976 food and natritloa program. 
We are reqnestiag an ap^ropriatJon of '$534-5 million to help carry oct tiie pur- 
poses of secUon 103 of the Foreign Assistance Act which are "... to alleviate 
starratlon, hmiger, and malnutrition, and to provide serricea to poor people, 
PP^itnMng their capacity for self*hdp . . 

Oizr food and nntritioD prograzp for fiscal year 1976 totals |582Ld TntlUnn, of 
vrhich $466^million Is proposed as loans and $116.1 millioa as grants. This is an 
increase of $172 mlUlon over the comparable program estimated for' fiscal year 
1975 and represents over 60 percent of the funds planned for actitltifif in the fire 
functional categories. The program is aW^rtioned as follows : 

Africa ^ 1122.4 

East AsiA-^ ^..-1 J , =. 38.1 

Latin America »~ 1j59.8 

Near East and South Asia ' ^ 219.2 

Centrally funded . : c — U ^48:8 

Total"' ^- : ^ 582.8 

Section 103 is broadly interpreted in the legislative hlston. to* consist of 
activities in snppt»rt *A rural production rathe^ than simply agriculture, wjth 
the emphasis on mutually sup^rtin;? linkages between agriculture, , industry, 
and marketing." Thus, our 1976 prt)gram includes projects conceived to aqfdeve 
objectives such as : * . : 

— Increased food productlon- 

— Improved food distribution and maricetlng. . 

— Improved nutritional content of food. ' . ^ 

— Provision of Information on modern nutrition practicea. 

— Increased income for the rural P*)or. 

— Provision of inputs necessary for productive agriculture, such as : 
— Pestlddea. 
— Seed. 
—Fertilizer. 
—Machinery. 

♦ . -f Development of rural market areas and towiuj. ' 

pment of small scale rural industry related to agriculture. 



-Agev^n 
— Develipn 



- ..^w- w.spment and Improvement of rural cooperatives. 
—Improved rural services, farm -to-market roads, and irrigation systems. 
— Improv^ agricultural research necessary to adilerement of a jaumber" of 
these objectives/ 

^e propose to 'finance the program as follows: Million* 

New appropriation...*w4 1 ^^^o 

Recoveries — ^^-^ 

68^8 

The "Assessment of the World Food Situation" prepared for the World FoOd^ 
Conference Indicates that long-run trends in food production and demand are 
foreboding. However, I believe that the current U.S. strategy, if vigorously pur- 

r (48) 
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can fadp lead to a hnmane aoloUon of the problem. Onr strategy consists of 
tliree ^emeita, etch addresjsln^ a separate aspect of jthe problem. 
—First, we will use Public Law 480 food aid to help meet Immediate needs of 
fooddefidt nations and-proride nntritional supplements for the most mlnera 
hlygton^ in derdoping nations. Hiese programs will not solre the malnutri 
ti«i ixoblem, btit thej are a necessity nntU the basic causes of the probleln 
hare t>een alleviated by long-term development efforts. 
—In the medium term, we will promote the accumulation of nationally held 
food grain reserves as Insurance against major crop failures and to encourage 
stability of food prices. 
— Tlnally, we will ex p and assistance to the developing countries to help build 
their, capacity to insure a secure, long-run balance between food production 
and population growth. This is the primary goal of AID'S food and nutrition 
program and the topic of my testimony today. 
This approach is realistic and workable, but we recognize that adiieving the, 
profid, systemic change in rural sodeties necessary for success will be a complex 
and difficult task. The main responsibility must lie with the developing countries 
themselves , commitment of national resources and the establishment of policies 
necessary to provide for future, Igng-range food needs require many dUBcult but 
essential decisions whlc^ can ozily be made by each sovereign nation. U.S. assist* 
ance is carefully designed to hdp provide the appropriate resources necesssiry 
for success in eadi of the widely varying specific country circumstances 

South A£(la has been particularly hard hit by the rising cost and limited avail- 
ability of agricultural inputSt and past achievements of the Green Revolution 
have been threatened. AID will concentrate the bulk of our help on government 
efforts to adiieve a rapid increase in production by providing loans to expand 
the availability of fertilizer and othef||^rm inputs. In Latin America, the main 
factors constraining agricultural and rural development are economic* institu- 
tional and social . not, for the most part, a lack of basic resources. There, AID'S 
program will continue to emphasize the need for improving the performance of 
those institutions which Influence agricultural production. lu all regions^ how- 
ever, the 1976 program shares the common theme of seeking to promote the 
Increased productiyity and improved welfare of Ihe small farmer. 

The unrealized productive capacity of the world's small farmer is the best 
untapped resource available for expanding agricultural production. There is con- 
siderable evidence that small farmers are able to produce yields comparable to 
or greater than larger farmers if they can get a fair price for what they produce 
and if they are .able to gain access to necessary farm inputs. Implicit in these 
conditions for growth in agricultural output by small farmers is a requirement 
for their increased participation — through cooperatives or other local organiza- 
tions—as their society changes and the economy in which they work develops. 
This will necessarily involve production for cash rather than barter and for 
export as well as domestic consumption. Only then will small farmers have the 
funds nec^sary to purchase needed farm inputs and the resources required if 
they, are to improve their quality of life. Tbis is the essence of agricultural and 
rural development We must be prepared for this process to take a substantial 
period of time , many basic structural changes will be needed if a lasting solution 
to the current world food problem is to be found. 

Fiscal Yeab 1976 Piooeams , 

Prodtictlon programB — m{?Hon.— Despite their diiBculties, the developing 
countries were able to expand their agricultural output in the fifties and sixties 
just as fast as the developed countries. However, much of their past success 
Is attributable to Green Revolution technologies and the improved seeds, ferti- 
lisers, and pesticides on which they depend. Many developing countries — and 
particularly small farmers within those countrie»~now confront limited avail- 
abilities and rising prices for these essential inputs. Assured supplies of produc- 
tion Inputs and improved access to them Qre critical to maintenance of the 
progress achieved in the recent past. AID'S fiscal year 1976 program would Pro- 
vide $1S1 million of such inputs^-mainly for the countries of South Asia which 
account for the largest source of the world food deficit A proposed $40 million 
loan, for example, will help Bangladesh ctver part of its fertilizer Import needs 
which will remain high until domestic production is expanded with the assistance 
' a fiscal year 1975 AID fertilizer plant construction loan. . 
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ThP recent droueht in Sahelian Africa -mnstrate4 the bltictl importance of 
ai^^'er^SLSir^^^^ fiscal we are prop«^ im |87 

miUion program of irrigation and water resourc^ fJS,^^™^^ 
$15 million loan to help develop an Irrlgatioi perimeter ^,^,^en^^er 
Basin This project Is part of a large, multiUteral effo^ whldi wlU nUlmtt^ 
inXe (Sm SJnstrnction. irrigation works and basic Infrastrrjctare to serrtce 
Sacre family farms in an area threatened by the encroadii^ Sahar^ 

pTg^ for this coming year also Indud^ $54 mllUon to Mp 
theTn^ortion of spedflc crops and Uvestock. For ^^^^.J^J^Jff^^ 
i^melnd productiW^roject In the PhiUppines is ^^^.^T^.^^f^ff 
self^uffldeni^ in rice and com production and increatog 
A $t,0 mUiicm project will help traditional ^erd^^ produc^ an^ seU ^ 
stock In areas of the five Entente countries of West Africa whidi are unsnlttWe 
for higher Quality crop prodtKtioiL ' ^ ^ i« 

creasing agricultural output in the developing world will depend on thejyread 
Of mori productive tediiologies suitable for small farmers. Th^ dim^ishl^ 
supply of arable land, rising costs of productlwi Inpute. and the f^t th^ 
most advanced agricultural technologies are capital intenrive Indicate ^ n^ 
for expanded researA efforts on the problems of the smaU ^^^r. to hlst^- 
mony earUer this week the AID Administrator describgft In detail om- V^opoM 
for a new title XII in the Foreign Assistance Act which would give specif 
emphasis and impetus to our expanding research programs. ^. " ^ 

In fiscal year 19T6, AID'S program wiU support extensive resear^ on new 
varieties of grains with higher yields and nutritional content, on hett^ ^ 
. input»-lncludlng biological rather than ^emlcal JertiUzer^d In^v^ 
farm management For example, we wlU be supporting 

program spedflcally designed to. help Bangladesh's smaU rjce farmers grow 
other grains and vegetobles In the off seadon, ^ ^ " ^ . ^« .v-^ «^ 
^ We are proposing $9.5 piillion of projects as the food nutrition of 
the fiscal yeari976 central research program which Is authorized by sertlon 
241 of the Foreign Assistance Act Most of these activities are conducted at 
U.S. universities and take advantage of the unique research capa^^y theyju ve 
developed in their work on U.S. agricultural problems. Jn addition, we win 
continue U,S. participation in multid<Mior su^wrt for l^^^^^onal r^pcn 
centers Including, for example, $5.1 million for the new International FertiUrer . 
Development Center. ' ^ , , - 

Rural development's fniKion.-Only when small ^^^re and Jtodltt. 
*labojers have aoess to improved services and stronger Institutions 
beTble to participate meaningfully In tiieir societies and asuretiie equitable 
distribution of gains from development. AID'S program is designed to help 
developing nations improve rural Infrastructure and utiUtles, develop market 
areas and towns, strengtiien local Institutions, and Promote light ^dust^^re- 
lated to agriculture. In Ethiopia^ for example, the Ada district detelopment 
project will help develop sanitary water suppUes. Improve loasl roads, promote 
cooperative societies/ and Improve farm income for over 12.000 small "mere. 
Also hicluded is a proposed $4 milUon loan to Sri Lanka for ^Jf P«^^°«*^ 
storage. This loan ?rlll help to reduce loss and wastage rates j^thin the prooMWh 
Ing-storage-marketihg chain from current lerels of^ 15 percent to a nomto^ 
rate of 5 percent The jigrarian reform project In the ^^^^P^^J^\}fl^ 
develop an organlzatioiml structure and management system to efllclently trans- 
fer land ownership to soma 450.000 tenants farming rice [and com lands. 

AancuXixiral planning and adtninUiration^O milUan.— In asetetlng dereloi^ 
mg countries to bring about significant changes in rural production fijrtems and 
institutions, attention must be paid to poUcy and procedural dedslona at all 
Ievel« Effectively utilized advisory services play an Important role In most 
projects as they speed the time when developing countriM can rely on their 
own' trained personnel . the correct proportion of advisory senrices to otiier project 
components must be decided In each individual case 

There are certain projects that concentrate on enhancing, as a. primary goal. 
Imiiroved planning and administration In t^^^^^J^ ij?^ ^"^^ ZhJ^i 
the ajrricultural planning and statistical services project will provide technical 
assistance and training for tiie newly created In^itute ^^^Campesino dere^ 
ment which Is responsible for dealing wltii problems of the "™^P«>^-.™? 
^ national range and rural develoiraent project in Kenya will help d^gn and 
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tn^tutiontUxe nattonal nui^ Tnmffgeiy^pnt practices whidi benefit nomadic 
and seminomadic berdunen. " ^ 

Sector progrotM — tS8 w/U(on.— Drawing upon extenslre analyses of tJbk 
entire agrfcnlttma Sector, sector programs proTlde an integrated package ap- 
proadi combining support for several key elements— planning and policy advice, 
training, credit, Jocal organization development, marketing, fertilizer, and so 
fortn. A $12 milUon agriculture sector loan in tbe Dominican Bepubllc will 
concentrate on developing an effldent and equitable land tenure syrtem, promot- 
ing* price stabilization of food crops, and increaWng rural savings and emj " 
ment through rural cooperatives and local Infrastructure projects. In Tanzi 
the S12 million agriculture sector loan i« a follow-on to an earUer sector 
and wUl support Tanrania^s third 5-year plan, focuUng on programs gt 
Uvestodc development authority and its counterparts in the food-graina sabibctor. 

liutrUion^-^ mOlion.— It is estimated that as many as 800 milUon peradns 
in the developing worid suffer from malnutrition. As a reault, infant mortality 
rates are hi^ children have diflScuUy learning In school and mudi labor eiB- 
dcncy is lost U:8. voluntary agenciea (such as CAKE) play an rTv>ro«^<ngry 
important role in AIDs efforta to' alleviate this suffering and utHise not only 
. se^on 103 resources but also distribute the bulk of the specially blended 
nuWtlous food provide under tlie PubUc Law 480 food for peace program. 

To asrist the developing countries in their own efforts and to insure com- 
plementari^' amwig U.S. activities, AID'S nutrition program stresses r^^nnfng 
and education, the processing and ddivery-of nutritloua foods and nutrition 
, sector programs,. In Oosta Bict, a |6 million loan wHl strengthen the capability 
of the (>)sta Eican GovemAient to plan, undertake^ and evaluate nutrition pro- 
grams aimed at the poorest income group In the population, especially children 
and mothers. In Zaire, a nutrition jtomlng j^roject will assist the government 
to formulate a national program strategy for combating malnutrition, the 
country's single* greatest cause of morbidity and morUlity. 

Mr Chalrmap, I appreciate this opportunity to present n^y full statement^n 
AID'S food and nutrition account My colleagues and I . would be pleasaltto 
respond to any questions you may have oi^ this topic ■ • ' . * . 

t 

IxxtiSTBATZVK PiojrcTs IX Srcno5 103 

Pull-fledged rural development projects as envisaged In the congressional 
mandate can cover a very large number of subjects, agriculture, regional plan- 
,nlng, local Institutions, rural industry, Savings and credit, -and so on. In several 
countries, sucb as Peru and^ Nicaragua, AID will be Involved In the divenity of 
activities mentioned abova More commonly, however, AID w& be involved in 
jnst a few, those In irtilch a country is most in need of externaS assktance^ or 
those which a country has selected as the first steps in organizing integrated 
rural development There follows a list of projects which are among the most 
responsive to the concepts of section 103, In addition to the several mentioned 
a^ve: * 

5oKt?fa.— Imdudes farm groups, local roads, agricultural marketing, credit 
Improved technology, farm supply.. 

Dominican Republic. — Includes improved land tenure for small freeholders 
and tenants, a major revision of the agricultural credit system aimed at getting 
small loans to small farmers, rural savings and mobilization, strengthening and 
erpanding farm groups, improved technology and agricultural extension. 

PhUipjyUtei.'— Includes Improvement of provincial and local governments, frith 
emphasis on planning and financial administration, rural roads. Improved tech- 
nologies, and w^hat appears to be one of the n!ore eff^ve land reform programs 
now underway In the ^veloplng world. 

J IndonetiCr^t spedaf Interest in Indonesia Is the cofTnandng of the work of 
U.S. Voluntary agendes In rural communities. A variety of activities are in- 
cluded, the fnain emphasis being agricultural productivity, village crafte, rural 
/ roads, and village health. \ . - T 

/. SfgKanUtan.^ka AID supfwrted rural works project represents Afghamstan'a 
I firtt effort t6 decentralize decisionmaking to local communities. \ 
j TuniHc—'WhMi Is Intended to be a wlde-ran^g Integrated rural project la 
I now being planned jointly by AID and the Tunisian Government The project 
j win be located In a recently organised proylnce. 
, I Tamania ^-AID is supporting a number of activities In Tanzania's well-lnte- 
^ fcted rural development program, indudlng Improved technologies, farm groups. 
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in&ftetins. credit, hxtX xxmdsjmA small-sctle Uz»l Imprtrr tt aet it ^ y d tx&lniBc of 
zniddlMer^ goreromtiit olScUls aiui farmers. 
^oCfc-^-Incindes credit, improred fzna. Input and miTtftlnf , 
SoAel.— Tbe pitTskal diaracteristics of tbe Sahel regizire i9)eclil ea pb t f ta m 
9(ater and t»nd maizagexzieat with re^>ect to both the cotistderable tfrftnlrtl prob- 
lem* ^Toired and also the needed'lnstitutiocal arran^eibea t a. Both llTeetocdrand 
food^raln production programs are Induded. The participatory a^>ectf a( the 
, £Ahcl projects are hlfcb priority bet are belhs approached ^,OTrly and carcfally 
to assure their feasibility. i ^ ' 

>5tcct?ao3wt— AID is sappottttig Use lapi cse ahd credit portions of the gorem 
jaent's fah^y'-srtde-ran^n^ tdttd ifreiqpmmt ^rpgnm, ' ^ 




ft 
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IZ) J^dSon 104: PophUtios Pkaning and Health 

, AID is seekins A tbcai >ear 1076 WTTthoriTatlon aod ^ropriatic^ of H8Ct5 
alUioD U) carrj onl the puxposes of sectloo 104 of the Foreign Am \ ^ finre Act— 

* . to increase c^jporuiniUes and motivation for famllj pjannlng, to reduce 
the rate of popolatij^a groiarth, to prcrent and combat disuse, and to iielp pro- 
ride health fierrtces for the great ma jority . . 

The population planniiig and b^th prop^im proposed for fiscal year 1976 
tc^tals t^SlZ CLill^%m, ^f «iuch mflUj>n i& planned for popoladon and $65^ 

mflUoB for heaitii. TtiU> is an increase <ft S35^ million ^er the comparable pro- 
laam estimated for fl^cai year, 197^. Tbe program is apportioned ^ follows . 



Mria a.6 »5.2 

£»iA*U - 118 13.5 314 

KwEtttSotfSftAM • 15.2 IL« 2S.2 

lAbaAincnca^ .\ 7.2 * 213 3S.5 

44«D0tt f for Po{>alj6c» A^^a«V." I ! 2L0 2L0 

Ciiitr>lrfiiii^j»do!J>«f K.9 6.3 72.2 

Tbtrf....... iS^T «.t STi 

! £ 

These fnnds will support a \ariety of activities, in addiUon to family p lannin g 
assistance, ^ch as : , « 

, Improvement of health care. Including maternal ai\d child health. / 
• — ^tension of health sy&tems to mral areas. 
—Training of health care personneL 

— Improv-em^t of environmental living conditions, sncli as : 
potable water. ^ 
better sewage systems, 
' prevention o^isect-bom^ diseases: * 
We propose to finance this program as follows : 

* ' , iff IWiemt 

Xew-approprlaiion<; — I $1S0. 5 

•Recoveries I-.. *2L0 

■^-.Total — i 20L5 

The World Pi^uiativn Conference and World Food Conference last flail stressed 
the Interdependence. of all peojjfe. AID.s population and health programs. In con-^ 
cert with those of uther donors and of tbe LDCs tbemselves, contribute directiy 
tv Improving tbe basic Quality of Jife «f tbe l>oor by tackhng the critical problems 
of rapid population grovttb, n^lnutritlon, the hi^ incidence of disease and the 
fif ardty of dementary health services. # 

- PoP^'LATiox Peooeai$s . 

, If pr«spnt growth raten cfmtlnup; the current world pojiulatlon of 4 billion 
nvold double m 40 > ears to 8 blDl^in. Tbe dei eloping coantne^ hDI acxptmt for 
.abont §5 percent of t^-is gr&^ih. Tbe ^n/nsequences^ of oncbecked p<i)alatlon 
4^.wlh in terms of attalrlable economise grovttb and basic services for the indi- 
vidual are formidable. 

Without majur effort ."j to re^raia popiilati.^D growth, development assistance 
will hate little <tt nu iinj/act. Thus, population af^^istance to reduce bfrtbr rates 
la an essential element of overall dev^opment atd^, other forma of a^d do hot 
snbsUtute.for ft. / i . ' - . 

Since its inceptxwn a decadt ago. All>KiH/pulatic*n program baa concentrated its 
sicills and resources on select^-d c^/untrfes with particular emphasis on building 
a basic infrastructure and a *imuz manpower base to train family planning 

: : , « '-.(48) ' * ' • 
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«porke»^ earn oust WomwUcal and eodal sdeace researcji for fasnre pUnning 
aod ^Tamiion, and ^motatnlB and test metbods of proridinc serrlces. In tlie 
toiore acttTiUes wlii<Si he^ insnre use of avaijable lamfiy ptoming eerrfca 
wili be expanded. Essential aspects of the overall 6£fort will be Increased Inter- 
acoon vnih oii*€T dt^eiopcDeal pn?gram% <parttC9larly beaith and uxitxixioah 
inm&b^ <x*a&ut»rai--» 5tltl» ^jih^r bilateral, and moltflatenl^nars. expanded 
famwj planning Anfon&aUon and edocation programs, Improriy&ana^eaneU and 
greater paLnuu^auaa bj other dcnors to meet tbe rapldlj inMMlng demand 
for coatraQeptlTes. . , ^ 

O^er tbe pest decade, AiP has assisted 43 dereloplng CQcntrles on a bilateral 
' bsLSiS and an^ber 50 throej^ iirlrate organizetions and ^b€ United Nations Tnnd 
\, for Population Activities .^rXFPA)., ' * " ' 

Jb&e is mounting cvid^Jce that population assistance efforw hare effected 
^crtiiiij decline!? in several derel-i^fdng cotmtrtes. In the Philippine^, for cYimp^e , 
current data show that a trend of rising fertility since 1900 has now been 
tereroed, following introdocdon of a. broad' national family ' pla n ning program 
supported mainly by XlD. Indonefiiff is eXiJerifenclng a marked ^^cilne lih fertility 
Eggr and Ball v^hete the family planning program Is now flrmly 

jsgtabllshed- i - - 
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FiscAi. '^y^^ 1976 Popui^Tioy rsoGsnx ' * . 

The fiscal year 1976 -population program Iniludefl $135.7 million to sujiwct 
ci^onuj and inlerre^onai programs. These programs jcopcentr^Ue on^veu tnajor 
areas. ' ' ' ' , ' . ^ 

,Therp is little doubt that edncatiOQal and -motivatftaai efforts are needed to 
prx>mvte widespread Toluntary acceptance' of family planning servlc^ Such 
effort* ar^ complicated by the low l^el of literacy and limited access to low-cost 
t-ommomcatiun m«Ua. W./rklng with ^upa snch as the Intemadpnal Oonfedera^: 
tjon uf ilidwives, the American Home Economics Associatioa and the Eas^We5t 
Centers Commomcations Institute, AID wlU continue to develop cultxirally 
attuned information programs In selected co'tuftries. , - ^ 

^occessful population and health programs depend 6n trained manpower and, 
indigenutia institutions to lead and conduct the effort Emphasis will gradually 
>btft<o trainliig of fi&raibedlcal and noimiedifcal personnercapable of working <t 
the rtiiagc le^el with only limited facilities. For examfle, through Dereiopmait 
Associatea, Inc^ a pri^te nofiproflt. organ^tion, varioufi U.S. medical facilities 
ma t/ain female xjaramedical personnel qualified to teach auxiliary woricen who 
ttill work in remote rural areas and poorer urban sections of tlieir countries. 
I nder a program seTeral American instituttons will be selected to train com- 
munity nurse administrators and educatdra from fiu<ai cbuntriea as Kenya, 
'J'snzaniff, Kofea, and Afghanistan begin^ng in fiscal yca^ 1970. . 

DEnWOBAPHIC DATA COZXECTIO^r XJXD AXALTBIS (|t.8 UILUftS) 

i;emographic and M^dal data are needed to Wlp offidals'understand popu^tlon 
growth and ^ts ecoDoivic and soda! impUcations. Furthermore jnany populatjon 
programs are now at a .stage where measuring Impact is both feasible and tSr 
f^futial. In fiscal year 1J>T6, AH) will continue to .support the World r^rtiU^ 
>urvey which now covers ^ dereloi>ing countries. Jointly funded with the . 
INKl'A, the J5ur?ey pru^idej, basic daU needed to measure fmility change aM 
the fffecUvene« of family planning programs. A new project will help adected 
Central American coofitrie**, Pakistan, Kenya /Tanzania, and Ghana moni tor. 
d<frDographic imrma and compare family r4aimlng acceptors with lioaaccQrtors 
according to a range of demo^aphic and s6C!io^eQQoml^ criteria. 

POPULATION TOUCr A2f^ TTXTXLm BnaTAVlOt^fl^.T ^OULOi^y* 

The complex questions of moU nation and fertility determinanta wlU be given 
greater atter*Uon in AID'S ,fiscal year 10^6 pfogranL During the past year AID 
*-as prepared a social science researcb strategy and initiated a new r^caxdi 
V^»rvject on the social determinants of ferity. With the cooperaUon of other 
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' a&!ltlccaj r«frarcii f^m be carried oat ai S^e ©odat caitond, iegal, 

rrti^ous. axid Other i^nrjr» wWrti^ firfhi€i*c£ fertlUtj. In parttetzlar, areas 
ow^er au«MaTe rokrs to rti l^ b t-Atisig, ead d«aestk r«gpoasiUULies for hVC 
trcQcn, . soch as fcaa&ie ^catJoa aod erspJiSjCieDi, ^ receive Himzae^ i 
zn^noQ. Key tarpft coantrie^s for sodU scieoce rwaiti efforts lacSaSef 
Pakistan, PhiUppJce*. Keaya, Bac^tiesh. Co^X2bia. iusd Szypc 

• ? 

A.II>'* guccessfU Woaedioi: research program has helped dense reasocatilt 
U»expen£4r#> mud rimpJlfeed fertiJitT cozJtrol taciifli^Qtfe. H-^werer. •^I^ihct^ 
methods aiid improrecaprts lii carrent^-^pefbod^ are Jieoded to niaiie them more 
^ . acceptable and t^vilMlle tor tzse in derewjang countries. 

y-i^iLT DEUvzar 8Tem£s aer.i iaiuo5> 

derdopicg cotmti7 drt rpn ^ do cot yet hare access to even ttie coosl basic 
jj^ialatioa and health serrices. Major emphasis win be^rca, therefore, to cor>- 
ttouing expansion of serrice coreiage to the ^r^t mass of mral and tirbaij poor, 
who tend to hare the hl^est fertliity. worst diets, and poorest- health. Prwtstoo 
of ^orrtef via deliverr systems Ik the Zar:gest Finrfe eiement la our propo&ed 
. popolatlon bad5«-t Included in this amount are $21,6 milUon for the pnmsKo 
of tedinlcil aerrlces and sappQrt and S38.5 milUon fot ^ 

The fntermediail<*s a;e a critical part of AH)'« pojralatlQp ^assistance effort In 
Afical year 1&76» $S).6 iJiiUion Is allocated for programs of these orgaEnlzatlons. 
For infitenoe, the International Planned Parenthood Fed??«lon tlPPF) cur- 
rently has programs In U LDCa Tb^ primariy objectlTe Is to initiate or-im- 
Throve existing indigenous family i^umlng programs by providing commodities 
and b^dgetao STipport tor r^^<tti aiid technical assistance In Information und 
education and relate activities. Of special interest are innovative projects in 
^•inmunlty based distribution Kystec^s \rhlch IPPF has established in sudi 
romitrie^ as Sri Laniau C<^ombia. Tbaihyid, and XShana. ' ' 

The •'Pathfinder^ fand Is another example. It emphasizes training and motlva- 
^loD programs f&r h<^st ^^unfly persouLel and provides subgrantB to local pro- 
grams. Prc»jecte<l subgrai^ts ioT Indude par&ibedlc lUD tiaiping In the^ 
Philippine? a commercial marketing i^rojea in Ethic^ita and mral family plan- 
ning clinics in Senegal Haiti, ^ Bangladesh. ^, • * 
^ During thF pa< yenr the demand for jcontraceptive supplies has markedly 
ccreasHl Provision of commodltfcs must be designed to serve as a catalyst to 

, institutionalize public and, or private chances of supplj. Over the long term, # 
<X)mmerclal distribntlon and indigenous productlcHi ot contraceptives must be , 
developed \l onjer t»> shift the re<?ponsIbility to the devdoplng counties 0em- 
wefrea Pilot activities In Jamaica and 6ang3adesb are now testing the fcasi- 
WMy r^f oommerrial distribution channeikr In collaboration with other donors 
TNFPA is surveying LOC facilities. for crmtrsoeptire production. • ^ 

. InnrtaUve delivery sjstemij jthat combine* famify planfllng with simpie health 
meaMjres are required. AID Wijl' continue to support pa?totype Integrated low 
co^t health service progrrfS^^n *Ricb coucrrtes as Ittailand And Colombia. 

t'^X^a> ,VATK)X8 rrsru rost ?oy^TL4Tiair Acnvrrlcs <$2i vxmoji} 

Efforts' to involve other 4/>nor8 in population activities have been highly sue- 
cesRsful For examf^i'. the number of jfionorsf to the UXFPA has increased frem 
2 in to 4$ in X974 LDC demands for population assistance exceed donor 
suppoct- rs Rupton of ^the rXFPA through a proposed 1976 pjedge of S25 
minirm— 421 milliiib in fiscal year ISjTC and S4 mlilJon in the fifth quarter— In 
'wncert with oth^r*^donors will h^* extend family planning services and infor- 
mation through n<A?medical delivery /^ystemx. agricultural extension j^ervices^ 
and village level clinics, ' ' ' " \ 

^ ^ • Health ^ - \ 

^ " > ' . V 

^^arrlv^I Is stljLtendoTis for most ppo^t^ in developing countries. Infant mor-*' 
"^v approxlSIately, four times higher than in UnitftI States. For the very 

pof>r. life expectancy !s &ln.vM. 20 .ye/in* les^ than iu the Cnlted Statea! Perennial 
breeding of insects and co»tinoed i}9llnti<(in of water and soil create Jkn over- 
-helmlngr' environmental risf for rural families. Millions of cases of malaria, t 
mi /^"^er 1>lindn€ss. and ««.fci$to^mta«is {snail fever] occur annually. While most 
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Wmem Cie^cal tecamifio** ftM tbcs Arc :tftesj bejood tbedr nieenE. JUoica l 
mttln^mg wf eiitting i-ea.Oi serrloe cyocejtfs is needed ixn* If Jiie jnajoriJtf.cf 
peopie ^ the jpo&r os&tri€6 are tc. be wered At' * cost ctn K^iport co 

tbelr ovzL 

Fiscal Ynji 15rT6 FsosbLV 

AID s ti^^iih afcsistAi^v' frmpiiAsiseg tkw aretfi. derelopoiesit cf cost 
inu^raied h*^t dl^*.T^'r? «'j(?^2Sfv, iiApnT;:^! health i^^fir^ilny od cintge- 
nect. aijd p-r^Teatrt^Q naa>Qr rara.4 eavircniir»ei4al healtb hazards 

Mi>re litax* S5 permit of the pe»>p*e ii. tb« developing c§cntries.do not hav^ 
access to b6»n« beaiUi a&U faiitil? planijing sersKjes. Few iDodeJs coet 
h^^iib ca^*-XAKL III apj^rufc/ hi&g ttus^ pnoniy. or^ i/i* fntUio7i.U propc^rjrd for 
KecUh diht^jr^ a^o^a in jttceX yuir I37€, Xew raral ^ealli. deHrerr pfOgrama 
in EwiiiA ttA Xicaragiia are pn>pOTefl Iii .Afghanistan, ^rbere cmly 5 percent 
<ff tbe mrai ^^liiaiit^* ti&i*- a<^*e*« t** bealth ««rTif€»«. a new project 'ssill de^i^ 
and ^e?t iv^c ol^^ OTtxva<i dt^jrery sTstems. In Africa, prograna are be ginning 
In Ubeiia, Ghana. .and in tbe.O-ntra A' if^ Bis^osal area. la totBX by 

lh€ ^ foca* jfsar IcTTC AII> srSil be as^sting 25 pi^^rama as OMpared to only 
2 Id ISTTL , ^ ^ , ^ : 

A m&i^^ AID u**'iative \& rtianded rappon for i^^ratifffl of nadooal 
^j*^4 4h pian> an^ seiivi analfses Lr^ rrlaU^*n l*^ oTeiaH der^^optnextt p^lannln^ 
III JSfT^ All' pt>.>^oM-s tnd^H Qppr^.rimoUi^ $8 rrMton for, h^cjih pJcJMriR^ 
an^ fMtT^yem^t hit* ^-f^^ belpiti;? prepare 2T afitlociai health plan&or^ectw 
iinaly^pp. np fmin 4 jcQfh OTdse^ r^. i^ns as a pert 9? a coUaboratlTe effort 
fnu* WHm Air/sviii si^^ «ip<msc*r eljrtit resnoosi eC'cfez^^i^ees on methodology <rf 
!>^itli i*^-' *'r piann*D>; ai>d analysis for LIX* leadei^s In a direct eftoct iohelp 
ISyr-'i h»rjp ^tem^itfc* AID hx« drkwTi xa.tte pn>fe#»rfonai re»>arees of HEW, 
th& r?iiY**r^n/ >^ Mi' fci*:an a^d/bo J^^t^s ^H<J):?kln>:' Seh<^ of Pnbliv? Health for 
jrr^Ur.^ d*-vel<jtpr&<*rjJ. 'analrsiiF and trsi^ini?* 

, y:ji9irf*nn>**/i^iii tiealth- is f>n*» of .^II>s E»aJor Of>ncenis, A»?ni^jn^reZ$r' 
mtlU'/n yH;f^At*4 f'jr mttr^jnmfKf ^nd c<rJttn>r AIB is hoping pcfer 

omntrjje- 5irt! ttm ocucf caethods their 'r^ral ?rat^r needs. 7*n*grattis 

planned f'>r fi5^l vvar *nr^Jod»' a aanilon loan to BoHtIsl to dfreVop.ir 
rnrai -rrt&irainitj p<4able- neater and Vastc srstem. This pro/ect Kill proride 
for rr»iisin*^tiMn ^f ^ju^pl^ f^>table water systems,' ??lth wat^r^ddiverfd to com 
maiij;2e^tbr-»uehpaMi<- tap<standpipesand wellil • ' . 

* AU> i« ccorku« 5*itn tlje Wr*ria Bank. ViTBO, &^ other /donors to d^TfcHq? 
a ^obai r^ac f«>r wat^r bc^nsss dis«a*»e epidemic eontrol. Cholera epidenrk* -^rMdj 
aitarU ct^ntmeatji but the AnJefica* is a focal point. A prlmair facto; In ihi^ 
-rir^l Ictf^rnatioife. J**arcb IB the AID funded dioJera ^research laboratory in* 
Bsajfiadesh ^\ch $5 f»eld testing ne^ -vaccines for <hoIeca control - - 

• Oxfperat jve Vffortj? an* als^j nndet way to sti^dy bow the United States can 
c-oncnbut** to r»>ntiT/l of ^oii^ feT**r s sdiistosomlarf^i, one of th^igreatfest baiards 

rnral area>^ AJT< wii! ^^^ntmn^to -dr*cort ^'nr. miMJr^nJn 1976) ah intema- 
tir.nal effon <o contVM river Uindne«j in th^^ yoJta Ri-rer Barfn. Kuwait, the 
V^frran l>eTelopaiect Bahk and Japas have joined the United SUtes in financ- 
ing tbiK program- . , ^ , , 

Maiana rf^mainx tne mv&t ©eriona bii.I^.'Klral hazard td eipanrfOA of agrlcul- 
rurai prcdractjon. iJe^pit** preri<>a5 mo^or pn<"ces?;es in reducing the Impact of the 
6if^*¥^ it hZ9 recurred in Pakiftan, India, Nepal. Thailand, Indonesia, C^trtl 
Amenca and HaiD-Air> will i=m>port antimaiaria prOCTamsin Indonesia. Haiti, 
Erhiopla and PaitHa^i ^nd ^IIO re^^arch on methods of «DaIarIa control other 
than UU7 \W. lu of*<>r^nition vrith WHO. -J^l contiode testing of biodegradable 
analo^e*<of I'PTinrHtigePcale'tfeSfJsln iDdoncsia. \ * _1 . 

The fldrer-e im^'act r,f r-apital proje<*<9, sndi a>i roadA aod irrigation systems, 
on biolo^cal nrironment ^^111 be aKse»^ and w^ys to, reduce major enrlron- 
mental di«^4at which afT^ the raral majority will be identified. The r S. En- 
vironmental F'rotectir^* A;:ency win as^ the relevance of U.S. methodologies for 
wAter pronation contfol to deretoplnc rorlntr? needs and^capabllitles. 

In jrammarr. the ba^if ^nt^undwork for redocinj: birthrate*, death rates, disea^^. 
und malnmrmon ha* r»een laid I» many c^niiitries. Howerer. substantial popnla- 
tfon tncrcaijes vrlll continue orer many yean* eren if the two^hild famllr become* 
O aorm in thiS centory. since the bnlk of LDC populations are in the yoongeit 



frocpe and still 2uire tijtis i^r^ jeaA abead. ThPR, ;c3a^r efforts ax« 

seeded dow if red«siyn In tlae me <?f popalatioQ growth is to bAttrnj^ <&ance 
of realizaaog 

MorKTw. it srin.tike s^aisj jears 5f pereisteiit efltorts to ojerconie the deepay 
ta grai ned ii^^arj tod aUiei £ea!tt Latos ai*d prc^nde tbe £<^bssar7 i^ervlces to 
rctfDliet disease kL^ re»la3e ptq>uiAt*jii ^nTwiii- There are li^^ ^'JTI term solmionB 
tv tbes? prr>i/l*-a*^ VM^.i. fiJJtvt thc^SLa.** nrj of j«e<>^vje il LXH7S Tseu- leaders 

Mr t.*;^ !Tiu^^ : "fj-jrv- a-^ urj^cMsr.-oiv ir. iHtis^ :ii piv>^^ s:tater3e2it 
t*':ti tit. t^pp? 0 r«^%cd ''o ^-<r'^*:--rjc.iL- >-^u rusj b&ve 



<3) SectioQ 105: Education azid Hanun Besoorcei D^elc^m^it 

AID Is seeking a fisc&l year 1976 aathorizaUon and approprlahdn of 171 
xnllHoD to carry out tbe^purpoeies erf section 105 of the Foreisn Assistance 
Act—*' to reduce illiteracy, to extend basic education and lo increase man» 
power training in ^lls regaled to der^of^ment 

The prcpcoed fisca: year 1576 propram f^r Edvcat%on and Httmcn Bee^uroa 
Dfvtiopm^, vMch totals mllHon is apportioned as follows. 

V / i£mio%y 

Africa _ $ia7 

East Asia : ii.g 

Latin America 50.0 

Near East South Asia— la? 

Centrally funded and other i 6. 7 

It Is proposed that the pr^^ram be financed as follows : 

Kew appropriations ^1.0 

Recoverie?^. ' * 24. 3 

Total 95.3 

The $95^ million proposed for fiscal year 1976 represents an increaseof $14.7 
mUilMD o^er the estimated fiscal year 1975 lereU of $79.6 million. *The fiscal year 
1976.reqaest Is composed of $57.3 million for grants and $38 million for loans. 

Activities included relate to : 

—Increasing the r^e^ance e^d scope, of education ^indades carriculmn reform^ 
expanding ^ucat.unal opportunldes, educational technology, and Improve 
-teacher training). . Y 

—Nun formal education \lncltldlng literacy and low and medium level skills ^ 
training). ^ , 

— Support for developing national universities. 

—General at^ilSlarsiUp, training* admlnistratlon^d management programs.. 

De^eloptog c-ountriea have* made extraordinary progress in expanding and 
improving.'their education systems in the pest 20 years, vast numbei« of 
sch^x>ls haie been bmlt and teachers trained. Entire technical and university 
s>y>t9xiiA hajre been established and staffed and are now ttiming out qualified 
gradoatej^. As a result, literacy rateS have shown remarkable increases, oppor- 
lanities fot training at all levels are often available without going abroad, and 
the general lev^l of useful skills has been greatly enhanced. 

But man5>toidamental problems remain. 

— Pgputotion growth has outpaced the financial and technical capacity of gov- 
ernments to expand the education system. \ 
— TradiUonal education programs ^1 too frequently are no.t relevant to basic 

- development-needs. 

—Large portions of the pcrt>r majority usually fall to benefit from ex isting edu- 

- cation systems. ' • , , , . 4,. 

In a worid of plenty, education may connote literacy and wide learning, truth 

for Its own sak^a^ well as a means to progress. In a world of want, education 
mu5t unfortunately of necessity be something far more restrictive and practlcit- 
<a meaa> to improve living standards rather than an end in itself. AID d^nes 
-^mjnimum prartlcai education*' to be that body of knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
^ necessary to effes-ti^ely contribute to and participate in a devel(^lng society and 
economy F^Jucation hbould help equip developing country citizens cope with thrir 
mrist pressing problems— hunger, ill health, and lack of more productive employ, 
ment. ^ ^ " 

' (53) • 
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1 JSSi^^^J^^ edacttioB Taritt trtth the ri fa atioas people fuce. Meeacr the 

!^?f??*'^ tPProftch. I EhotUd emi^iaslre at this point, Mr. ChSSi 

u« ttus approach to education meana that a cocsklerahle amount— perhane i25 
mlUJon or more— of training and education Jicdvlty takes place In projects prf. 
marily focM«l on tai:gets associated with categories 103 and lOL Ihos, for exam- 
pie, agrtniitnral education projects would be found In category 103 while the 
tialnin^ of health or family planning workers would fall into category 104 more- 
orer eome sWIls training is a part of almost every project we support whaterer 
*the functional account j • * 

Fiscal Xeai 1976 PsoGajLU 

^ nccEZAscro tht izleva^scx xm> boops or zotcatiok (tu khxiojo 

Curriculrfm reform, the expansion of education opportunities, the development 
and use of new educational technologies an^ improvement of teacher training are 
of vital importance if the tremendous shortage of relevant trained manpower is 
to be reduced- 

Sural education loan projects In Mcaragua and Bolivia, for example, are 
designed to Increase access of rural populations to educatlonu These loans, baaed 
on the findings of extensive education sector analyses, support Integrated govern- 
ment -programs which focus on teacher trslnli^g and tmproved poHcy planning 
and Implementation capability. 

Another approach Is' the $11 million education sector loan In Panama- Tliis 
project stresses basic education and an Integrated vocational education program, 
training In agricultural production skills, nutritloQ and health education, and the 
encouragement of increased participation In educational adtrttes by adults In 
their local eom!munlties. The loan will help finance innovative pilot programs 
designed to provide improved education at lower costs, these grow out of suc- 
cessfully tested experiments instituted under a 1970 AID loaa 

The* utilization of modem educational technology provides Increased opportuni- 
ties for relevant learning at bearable cosL To expand our knowledge In this last 
changing area, an interregional educational technology grant promotes research 
which will adapt recent advances to fit deteloi^ng countries and strengthens the 
capacity 6f U.S. institutions to provide the expert guidance which LDC's can draw 
upon. Building on previous AID work In Cc^mbia's education sector, an educa* ^ 
tional technology loan Is proposed ^ich.wlU support design, production, and dis- 
tribution of newly developed practical Instructional materials for primary grades, 
a system of field education extension agents will be established to provide super- 
vision and assistance to teachers b utllitin^ the new materlaL ^ 

2V02fF0SUAZ. EZ>UCATZ05 ($17 UILUOX) 

The formal school system must be supplemented by a variety of nonformal 
educational alternatives, including projects that attempt to Improve awarene^ 
literacy and skills levels of children and adults all too ^ften negleoted by tra- 
ditional systems. * 

For example, seven proposed grant projects are designed to Increase radio and 
television use to readi large numbers of people beyond the readi of formal school 
icystems. The radio education pilot project in Nej)al will help develop the all Im- 
portant program materials needed for a real test of radio as a nationwide traln- 
^Ing tool in the difllcult terrain of KQ)aL 

Women are an important but frequently n^lec^^ development resource. AID, 
consistent with section 113 of Die FAA, Is taking an active role In encouraging 
the full Integration ol women Into the economy of developing nations. While we 
now require that all AID project proposals address this isdue, one elfective route 
to enhance women's role Is throu^ non- formal training programs . gran^ projects 
In Africa and Latin America are proposed in fisdal year 1976 which have as their 
primary purpose improvement of the status of women. 

Trade unions play ari Important role outalde the formal education iiystem In 
training for credit union and consumer cooperative work, organizational leader 
ship sklllSr health and nutrition education and the upgrading of vocational sikitls. 
^.0^ minion Is proposed In fiscal year 1976 to continue support for these labor 
rograms In all four of AID'S geographic regions. 
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• The proper lom and dieimel' for caddcatlon assistance wUl raiy dependixj^ 
upon the drcumstances. WWle most of AlD's direct asri stance to Institutions is 
ctMicencrated on work at a lower ler^ doeer to the itmnediate needs of the poor 
majority, universities plaj an important ivle In developing countries and we con- 
tlnue to proTid^ support for them In s^ectfed cases. This is particularly true in 
the agrlcultnre sector, but there are also several In the general education 
category. In ftxal year 0976 we will carfy on our iKt^gram at the Univerdty of 
Botswana, Lesotho and SwkzJand, the major source for middle and bi^ier terel 
manpower in these southern African nations. Our, assistance to Afghanlstarfs 
only university^, which i^ iiitrlidadng new curriculum stressing applied technical 
. gwng, will be conxpleted In fiscal year 1976. 

GZSrtAL SCHOLARSHIP, TBAlTfUPG, 'lDinNI6T*A1105 X2fD UAyAGXUZ^^ PtOGEAMB 

(IZl iOLLlOSi} 

By now over 170^ participants have been trained by AID and p^e<^Bce88or 
agaides, it Is throu^ this avenue that much of America's most significant im- 
pact on the developing world cah be seen. Included in this categ<?ry in fiscal year 
19T8 are several large scholarship and training programs ta) support for the 
Latin American Scholarship Program of American Universities ($2.4 million); 
^b; r^onal programs fur training several hundred Africans, both In Africa and 
in the United States, in development related fields ($3.2 million) , (c)'the fund- 
ing of up to 500 students at the American University of Beirut (13.1 million )T 
ond ^d> a $5 million project in Indonesia which will extenjl on a loan b^sis the 
hi^ly successful grant funded participant training-project 
These programs are but a part of a $32 mlllloii AID jjarticlpant training jjro- 

^m ^supported by funds in all functional categories) which will financy train* 
ing of about 7,500 LDC participants in fiscal year 197a These Individuals, 
represeritlng many develi>pment oriented disciplines, receive training at hundreds 
of American and third-country institutions before returning to their own coun- 
tries to pla>- an important role In the development prdcess. 

In thife cunnectiun, your committee's recent report, correctly r^)oited the serious 
economic and social consequences o? the emigration of skilled personnel from 
LDC 8 to the United .States, We are pleased to note, however, that AID'S record 
m this area is excellent. Through fiscal year 19T4, better than 99 percent of AID- 
finant-ed parUdpants t excluding the special case of Vietnam) returned to their 
country of origin after completing training in the United States. 

\% is absolutely clear to me. Mr. Chairman, that we must enha nc e our efforts 
to improve the administrative capacity of government and development InsUtu- 
Hons at all levels. This especially true as we m<Ke more deeply- and raj^dly 
in attempting tu strecgthen developing country programs In support of the poor 
majority. The provision of training opportunities and technical advice In public 
admlnlstraUon, project design and appraisal, planning, management and sotorth, 
strengthen the vital human resource ba^ on which national devdojHnent pro- 
grams must build. Much of our support in this area is part pf spedflc projeca 
funded under other functional categories. There are, however, proJectB'lneach . 
r^on pnimarlly focused on administration. Thus, in several African reglcmA 
special prVjjects are underway and proposed which will expand locaD capacity to 
plan, program and implement development projects. In Latin America the 
emphasis Jn several grant projects is on enhanced administrative capfldty.In 
economic dreas — economic planning, taxes, budgeting, et cetera. i 
3Ir. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present my statement to yoa 

< Jly colleagtzes and I would be pleased to respond to affy questions you may have 
concerning the ^ucatlonlind humaii resources development program. 
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£4) Section 106: Selected Derelopment Probl^ma 

For Oscal vcac 19T6. AID A requesting an authorUaticm an J approprlatf^n of 
nullion for Selected I>ev€l*^pmeiii Problems ' acwaai, Pjx^r&ms fuade<f 
frvm thU accotmt are to hel^ solve ec^omlcand ftxial derel^meiil prvUezcts 
in fields buch as tran^portaUs^n, power. Industry, urban defelupment and eJpo.rt 
development.'' ( Section 106 of the Foreigm AnslBt&nce Act > ' ^ ^ 

The fiscal year 1976 pr^rarii totals $40.8 zuiiUon, $1ZJ2 milLon beluw tt^ coifi-' 
paratle program ieyel f^r dKal jesa^r 197^. The fiscal year 1&76 program is appro? 
tioned as follows- 

Africa A $11.6 

5ast Asia ^ 7.1 

Latin America _L.J: 1 12.4' 

Near East South Asia 3. 7 

Centrally funded and other IZO 

Total ~ — 4a 8' 

We propose to finance the program in the following way': 

New' appropriations l 

Recoveries L5 

• i_ 

Total ^ I. 48.8 . 

As the committee Is aware from AID/s fiscal year 1976 congressional presenta 
tion and frum m; previous testimony on sections 103, KM, and 105. the Agency 
has made major strides in focusing our programs on the three highest priority 
categories In fiscal year 1975, 8?r percent of our development assistance was 
funded from the first three functional accounts, and in fiscal year I9t6 we plan 
to finance 92 percent of our program In these categories. 

There are, hu^^e^er, Important development problems which continue to deserve 
some attention by the United States foreign assistance program. At fl7 million, 
oUr funding Is now sharply below the 1973 level of S220 million, but we believe 
that projects in the folloy^lng major areas should not be neglected . 

—Post-disaster reconstruction : 

—Transportation : 

— Industry, science and technology: 

— Urban development and touslng ; 

— Program development; and 
^ —Stimulation of reimbtirsable technical asslstance. 

POST-DlSASTER RrCONSTTCCnON 

Extensive reconstruction Is required In t^o Latin American nations In the 
aftermath of natural disasters : ■ 

—Hurricane Ktft destroyed roads and flood contrdl faculties ir. Honduras, a 
million loan to help resjore these facilities Is proposed in this category 
as a follow oi? to ^ant financed relief and rehabilitation efforts ; 

-Managua, Kicarajcua, U being rebuilt following the earthquake of December 
1972. ?4 million \ti loan funds and- a $420,000 grant from this category will 
BRsI.Ht tht' governments efforts to improve transport systexQS, construct 
earthquake-proof pubhc «frvice facilities, and to strengthen rec&n«tcuction 
planning capacity. , 

^ T5A?fSP0RTi7I0:f 

Better transportation. fac«lltiei* Improve communications, ease the movement 
of agricultural rumm*jditics and provide access for the rural poof to health and 
other social servlc^. ^ - 
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—The major Project in thl« category Is a $8 mffllon loan to Zaire to c^and 
port and s^ce facilities on the Zaire Blver ; j)art of * teoed mnmdonor 
road and rim tran^wrt program, this project wifl Improve the morcmwit 
axyl TnflTip<^" g of agrlcultoral cofnmo^tltlcs. 

lOTUSTET, Scnycz, jjcd Tkhxowwt 

American skills In industry, science, and technolc^ are widely feon^ in the 
dereloplng world Professional relationships cstabUahed under concesskmal as- 
sistance arrangements will, we beUere. carry over in the form of wfitinning 
associations of mntnal benefit once AID pw^rams are no lon^ required, 
—AID s final loani In Korea will be for a $5 mlUion project to support estaWlsh- 
ment of an . industrial , standards system which should help spur Umtea 
States-Korean contacts and understanding In this important fl^ 
—The U.S. Kational Academies o! Sciences and Engineering have helped IS 
developing countries-4nduding Guyana, Sri T^anlra, and Ouatcmala— to 
formulate national science policies and to select and adapt appropriate 
Industrie technology. For fiscal year 1976, we are proposing $2 mffllon In 
grants to continue these propams and similar adtlvltiee with the Kational 
Science Foundation and the Kational Bureau of Standards. , , 

UxsiJ? Drvmjpimrx xs^ Hoube^g 

Major economic and social problems develop in urban areas as the rural poor 
leave their homes and come to the cities in seardj ot Improved economic oppor- 
tunities. Bural development programs jnust focus on this fundamental problenv 
but we cannot neglect the broad range of problems faced by the evergrowlnf 
mass of urban poor. Many of our programs In other functional categories asost 
dty dwellers— .for example, family planning— but we also have underway ipedflc 
programs In section 106 to Increase AID'S capacity to help LDCs analyie tjjdr 

urban problems. - * «^ v t. i ^ ^ ^ 

Under the centrally funded urban development program, AID has helped devise 
new tedmiques for identifying necessary sodal services for the urban poor and 
for Improved urban jiid-iise planning. A pilot denionstration Is proposed tor a 
site In Nicaragua in fiscal year 1976, and AID is in the process of selecting 
* demonstration sites in Asia and Africa. In addition, our housing guarantee 
program gives priority to the provision ot low-c^t housing for the poor. In 
Gabon and the Cameroons we proposed a $500,000 grant to assist the formulation 
and development of a sound shelter policy for low-income groupl 

PsoQSAaf Developkext 

ilr Chairman, as our rather extensive congressional presentation volumes^ 
suggest, we seek to provide the Congress with extremely detailed presentations 
■ of our project proposals. We try to be candid and f o.rthrlght ; it Is inevitable, 
' however, that some changes will occur in project descriptions during the year 
given the nature of the development business and the I^adtlme Involved In 
preparing our presentation. We do, of course, notify the Congress of any major 
changes under the section 113 notification procedure. 

In this same spirit we have tried to respond th« year to the concerns »tat«3 
' In the committee's report that general feasibility study pirojects should not^be 
funded under section 106. In nearly all cases we have decided to finance such 
projects from several functional accounts, attempting to tiie maximum degree 
possible to Identify the likely funding level from each one. This ipevitebly entails 
a cettain degree of risk, for at this time not every spedflc study topic and precise 
cost has been determined, our estimates are based on past performance and 
anticipated flftcal year 1976 program requirements. w , ttvo' 

I cannot overstate the importance of this type of work, Mr. Chairman. >DC; 
capadty to dt^velop viable projects in key development sectors is involved. We 
need to be able to respond to needs recognized by T-DC governments and^our 
missions. Such efforts are particularly Important now as we push ahead In the 
areas emphasized by the new directions of tiie legislation. We hope tiiat you will 
appredate Uiat SXt> needs the modest degree of flexibility which general but 
wially candid descriptions of such activities pfovide. 
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Section 607 of the PAA authorizes AID to arrange for provision of American 
'technJpal servliceb on a country -financed basis. While In effect for some time, this 
program has bect^me Inc^easin^lj active with the grawlng demands for skills and 
services on part of iwre affluent developing countries. The establishment of 
joint m mmifijd .mA xi* Ixaii, SaoJi Arabia, and several other nations has heightened 
the demand. We beiieve that aJgn^flcant investment, trade and development oppor 
tunlties for the U.S. pnrate sector should gro^v out of these reimbursable pro- 
grams, I nder the authority of xfioently enacted section 661 of the Foreign Assist 
ance Act, we have programed SI million in fiscal year IfirTS to facilitate and stim- 
ulate this Country -financed technical service program. If demand warrants, addi 
' tional funds will be programed after prior notification of the Congress. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this statement on our fiscal year 1^6 
program for selected development problems. My colleagues a nd I w ould be happy 
to answer any questions you may have. • 7 
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(5) Section aOT: Selected Countries and Orga^irftions 

For the program In selected coontnes and organizations ADD Is requesting 
authorization and approprUtJon of $32 million . - for development progfams 
conducted pn%&Xjt u^ international organizations^ (Section 107 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act.) 

The fiscal year 1976 program tutais S3L9 million. This constitutes sUghtly more 
•tlian 3 percent of the toul program proposed for the five functional accounts and 
compares to a fiscal jear 1975 program of $38.6 million, tit should be noted that 
the support of three voluntary funds of the Organization of American States 
which In previous years was funded ^rom this account has been shifted fiscal 
5e^ 1976 to the International Organizations * account , the flsc^.1 year 19. j OAS 
program level was $13,7 million.) 

The fiscal year 19*8 program includes two main types of activities : 
—Support to U.S. private, and voluntary organizations,*and 
— Contributions to selected re^onal and international organizations. 

The program is allocated by^geographlc area as follows : MiUioTu 

Africa . ~ S3,| 

Near East and Soutii Asia- J! — , • 5 

Centrally funded and other i 26. 4 

Total r 81.9, 

We proposed to finance the program in fiscal year 1976 as follows : * 

MiUUmt 

Xew obUgational authority 1 1^ 0 

.Plus recoveries ^ ^ ^ 

Less transfer of funds to the State'Department, Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, under the authority of th^ Migration and Refugee Act 
of 1962 -5 0 ^ 

Total 31,9 

Prior to fiscal year 1975. "assistance in support of die general economy of 
recipient iiountnes ^^xcerpt from 107 of the Foreign Assistance Act) con- 
stitutptl the bulk of the Selected Countries and Organizations" account With the 
shift in AID s program emphasis awaj from large-scale.resource transfers, this is 
no longer the ease— no program loans weVe made in fiscal year 197-5 and none are 
proposed fur fiscal year 1976. Instead, the major focus of this x»t^ory As on 
strengthening American and indigenous privfite and' voluntary organizations so 
that they can play an increasingly Important role in the developing world 

A^IBTAIfCE TO PBIVAxr.ASD, VOLWTAItT OWJAKlZATlONS ( P VO'S ) — $2^.9 

Miixios 

U.S. private and voluntary organizations have a long history of worldng 
cooperatively vlith AID and the LDC 3 in furthering derelopment objectives on 
fi people-to-people basis. In addition ttf their special skills and dedication, PVO'a 
are a major source of nongovernmental foreign assiktance. In 1974 those ^organi- 
zations registered with AID spent almost $1 billion for overseas activitlesi 
two-thirds of which was raised from private contributions. 

AID supports private and voluntary organizations through four interrelated 
programs: . • 

—Reimbursing voluntary agencies for ocean freight costs associated with over- 
seas shfpment of donated goods ;. $7.6 mlllien is now proposed for this 
purpo.5e in fiscal -year 1976. but the reqoirements are under continual review, 
—Providing general program and budget support to established U.S. voltnitar* 
organizations. 

iB9) ^ 
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For example, in fiscal jear 1976 we propose milUon to support 
the Xoterzutional £zecatire Serrlce Corps. Since 1965, this organiza- 
. tion has provided the semftes of 3^00 volunteer executives Ur help 
commercial enterprises throughout the world improve their managerial 
and technical skills. 

We also propose $4^ million for the Asia Foundation which fosters 
the work of leading individuals, community groups, and private and 
public agencies in 15 Asian countries. Its program supports education, 
development administration, rural development, and population planning 
projects. 

In addition, we plan to provide general support ta_tb«^olunteer 
Development Corps, the National Bural Electric CoopeJtSye Association, 
the Cooperative Lesrgue of the U.S-A^ the Intemationd Eyje Foundation, 
' and E number of ot^er U.S. private and voluntary orgMutions engaged 
in overseas development work, 
^Development' program grants, a -new program set up in |4^c^ year 1975, 
^ will help PVO's plan, Inbple^ent, and evaluate their overseas^ev^opment 
programs. The program was created in response to IncreaMd fXO interest 
«in shifting from their traditional concentration on relief and^umanitarlan 
assistance to place more empQasls on basic development prolCema. In fiscal 
year 1975, $5 million is being made available to 24 PVO*^a comparable 
levell3.planned for fiscal year 1976. 
— Opei^ona L program grants also ^t up In fiscal year 197/^ as a companion 
to the development program grant, will provide PVO's wlfc funds to desi^ 
and impleinent development programs In the areas of foodnprodm; 
tion, rural development, population planning, health, a^Kedu^tlon. This 
^ program Will also test whether Established and successibl PVO^-t^^^^^f nis 
and techniques can be exi^ded on a broad scale without au^dng their 
people-to-people characteristics. Funds for this purpose are i^plpded mraer 
the particular development account related to t^gj)urpo&e of to^ ^idiffdual 
activity. ^ ^ 

A total program level of about $15 million for th^ latter two activities is 
planned for fiscal year 1976. , 

SSLECTED BeGIO.'^AL AND iNTEBXATIONAt 0b0AXI2ATI05&— ($6.8 MILLXON) 

For fiscal jear 1976, we propose $6.8 million to support the development efforts 
of a number of regional and international organizations including: 

—$1.2 million to the tconomlc Commission for Africa to provide senior level 
experts to w.ork with African planning and rural development ministries to 
prepare proposals for U.N. and other donor funding ; 
—$1.8 million to the African Development Bank to assist that Institution In 
the design and development of capital projects. For the period 1974-76, the 
African Development Bank plans a lending program of $110 million. How- 
ever, African countries and regional organizations lack the skilled manpower 
^ to design and develop activities to qualify for Bank funding. The grant to 
the Bank will finance the services of skilled advisers and provide for neces- 
sary technlcaj studies. 
I should point out, Mr. Chairman, that this project is part of an ongoing 
technical assistance program begun in 1968. It is not for the purpose of either 
a development loan to supply capital to the Bank or for a <^pi|al contribution 
to the Bank's soft window, the African Development Fuod. Tnus, we believe 
section 107 funding is the most practical an^ appropriate. ^ 
—$1.0 million for the &uth East Asia Development Advisory Group to stimu- 
late research and the exchange of ideas between Asian and U.S. scholars, 
businessmen and Government^ ofilcials on development issues of major con- 
cern to AID programs. 
—$1-8 million for support to other U.S. Government agencies to cover training 
services for United Xations fellows in such fields as agriculture, manpower, 
statistics and social welfare. The fiscal year 1976 projfram jvill principally 
Involve »the Depart mputs of Agriculture, Interior, libor, ^Commerce and 
Transportation and will provide training for approximately 750 participants. 
Mr. Chairman, thank ^ou for the opportunity to present this statement on the 
'^elected countries and organizations category. My colleagues and I would now 
e happy to Answer whatever questions you may have on these subjects.. 
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\ - '"^ APPENDIX 4 ^ 

POLiqy SfATEMESXS AND CONCEPTUAL -FRAMEWORK PAPEBS SUP- 
PC«nNG IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL MANDATE 
AND STATUS 

Mmj 9t 1575 

-V * . . • 

r <;;:dD^tessionaI MAndate Draft Analjsls AIDTO Circular 7^9, NoTember 6. 
1974 (Itsued). . . I ' 

i. »pongr«ssl<#nai Maiidate . Aiding tbe Poor MAjoritj and Mandate DeflnUlous 
•AIDTO CUrularA-283. April 30; 1975 (Issnea). 

3. Empluyiiient and Income Distribution Objectives lor AID Programs and 
PoUdes iPD-48, October 2, 1972 > , Policy Background Paper on same subject 
Issued coscu>ebtl7 (Issued). 

4- QpideUnes for EvaUmUon pi Capital Projects, January 197^6 Qiapter on 
Equity and Benefit Inddeaice (Isfcoed). * • 

^. <Sodo-Economic Criteria of Aid Donors AID Circular 5S1 May 22, 1973 
(Issued). 0 * ^ 

6. Source -Book, on Develo^ng Country Policies on "Popular Partldpatlon, 
June 28, 1972 (Issued). •* , 

7. Sodo-^nomic O^nges and I^olitlcal , Partidpation Huntington-Nelson 
Report. September 1^3 (Issued). ' , _ „ ^ ..^ 

^ Integration of Women Into, National Ecraomies PD-00. September 
1974, alsd PHA, OIT, and Regional Bureau alrgiams on. same subject TAB it 
exploring research needs (Issued). ^ • , ^ * ^ ' 

9. Private Settor, AIDTO Crircular A-$55, De^mber 27. l97^ (Issued). 

10. Action Steps to Enhance AID's ReiatJbnship With Private and Voluntary 
Qrganzlations including U.S. C^OQperadvfes in LDC Development Activkles. Ap- 
proved by Administrator Febnw 5, 1974 (PD ) (Issued). 

IL Private and Voluntary OrganizaUons, AIDTO Ci^-cular A-34e, May 4, 
1974 (Issued). ' ' \ ' ' ' - ^ 

12. Guidclmes GoTeming Funding for Private aiJd Voluntary Organizations tn 
Gonn^on Mth Development Assistance Under FA Program. July 23> 1974 
('Issued'). ' , ' ' . * 

.13. -Private and VoiunUry Organization GnidellBes AIDTO Cl||Dlar A-590. 
August 22, 1974 -(Issu^). . ^ ^ 

.^14. Procedural Guidance for PVO's on Operational Program (xrants ,( AIDTO 
Cinr^Ur A-25, January It, 197&) (Is^ed)., ' , 
15 Managemenflmproveqient ami Dfev^opment Adminlstratioa (wiillam O 
* Hall Wo5k Groupi AIDTO (Jii'ailaf A-187, March 28, 1W5 (Draft report under 
» AID/iv revie^v). ^ , ^ 

16. Revised Project D^vftopment., Review and Approval System, Social Sound- 
' ness Analysis Annex AIDTO Qrcular A^24X April 23, 1975 (Issued). 

l,7.'Lfbrary on EifipJoyment and Income Distribution AIDTO Circular A-286. 

..Mayia, 1975 (f&tl^ , ^ . « ' ^ /t 

la NaUunahPo^Sand Income Distribution Princeton Brookings Report ^n 

^"?^Siianciai'be^<?ppment (Projected). (TX. 
. '20..I*artidpatlon as* JL?r«graminK Criteria (Projected). \^ 
21. DikrusMngtbe M^afdate with Developing Country Governments (Projected) 
22- Appropriately scaled lOr Intermediate > Technology (Projected)- 

« • 

^ B. Bu«AL DcvELOPumi 

* 

V23. Rural Development Library (^^ed). 
' 24. Rural r>e\el«<pment Policy Statement (Fiscal Tear 1976, Program Budget 
Submlsrfon Guidance AIDTO pircular A-448, June 22, 1974) (Issued^. 

, - " . ^ ^ ' (61) ' ^ ^ 
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2.1 CoDcepttal Ot^r^iew of Rural I>ereiopiDent AIDTO Circular A-QdO. Oc- 
tober 10. 1974 * Issued > . 

36. Small Farmer 'Creiit^Auieiin^ oii Pr&je«.t ai^d i:*rograiri Planuih^ An>TO 
Owmlar Jun^ 6, 19T4 < Issaed ♦ . 

27 Practical Ouldelioes for lapTementaticm of an Integrated Approa<^ to 
Barai Derelopmest < Issaed ) , 

AFR'AItm) areolar A-217. April IL J975. 
LA AIDTO Circular A-m April IS. 1975. 

A AJOTO Ciroilar A-236. April 10, 1975 
BA AIDTO Circular A-265. Maj 1. 1975 
2^. Rural 3>er€lopcnefli. Policy i Projected ) , 
, 29. Spatial Plannia^: for Rurai DeveJojHnent (Projected) 
Market Prices Issae^ in Regional Wanning < In proces* / . 

31. Base Lerel Organizations < l*rojected ) . 

32. 3tiral Production S'H'tor Trograminjf ^nd Strategy tin procesi>i. 

.V. A^cuilure <In pnx-ess'i. / 
B; Industry (In process), 
C Marketing \ Projected ) . 

33. Rnral Infrastructure and Agricultural Production < In process). t 

34- Irrigation Assoclat I on*; /Projected r 

35- Karmers Association i Projected ) . 

-'Jft Small Prodc<ier Economics^ Production tb. Equity in Agriculture (In 
process), ^ ' . « ' 

37 Agr'rulturo Sector Asae^fsroent Oikl^nes (In process). / 
Savings MolHJizallon Policy « Projected). ' ' 

39. Land T&crare^'Land improrement and Organization (Projected). 

40. Risk X'toidance (Projected)-. . 

41 i Xvst^ related ^^ remov^ of subsidies and imposition of taxes on labor 
dJhpladni. equipment \ Projected), ' * 

4U, Functions of the Ceplral Government in a Decentralized System 
^fftfijected). ' ^ / * * 

4-^- i*«ychoioKy of Partrcfpatlon and iearninc Hieory ( Projected f. 

' C Health 

^.•P.dtJiing and EraiuatiMii *A Integrated Health IJeli^eryw Program AIDTO 
Cirr-ulnr A »230^,March 19. 1974 {I*:sued). 

^Z, Health Program E^aluatton Guidelines Kit AIPTO Circular A-5S, Jan- 
-iajy 23. 11575 (Iss^ied). . • . 

46, Health 5e<^or Strategy < Iii process). 
• ' 47. Health Sector .^ssesvment Guidelines ( J*t process). 
^ 4Hi. Low -cost Heaiih Delivery S>*tem» Insplenjeiitiitior* Guidelines ^ In process/. 

49. Ongoing InnfA-ations in Lc^-^-ost DeHtery Systems (In process). 
- rAl Defining Health Staw.s Berkhmark'- aud Targets < In pru«nss) 

^it Fojlowup Health 5^tor Guidelines (Projected for next year). 

/. . ' [ ' I>. NCTWTION 

5Z AID Nutrition -Strategy, (AIDTO Circular A 996, 54ptember 1973K 
ClsKUe*!?^ ' 
.*i3, Definixt^tan Ade*3»Mte Diet ( hi proceir<) , 

' ' ' s E. Eorc 

'V4. Dra^t Fraixi' ^y* fj^ for D»fvcl.»p Pi*/gram SubmI^^i^^•^n•s In Human Re- 
wurces l>^rvef;pm**j)t AiI)TO Ciwlar A-7Ci3, OvHol>er 17. 1974 ilh<neS), 
.V> AID Bdm-Hti^m Pn«graD. StrUegy iAII>TO Circil^ir A September 4, 

T^, Program Guldaijre Impfenjentjn^c AlI/« Strate^^ for Education -and 
. |Jiiman'.Be*<mrces #4 ^I/^0*{ UcnIa^ A -27,5, April 1974 1 Issued ^ 
' f)7. I>eflaing Prat'tlt-a. EdJjr-'itiori (In proc^-rt^)- 

"iH. Final Fr^m^^Hork J' yml \s^^^metit) Pa|K-r i In p*. x:e»*>i. 

59, Pn^-ise Resta tcmem » »X >\ g<-#>i j >>1*j » ^ t i«n 1 ***i< > ^ S t ra tegy { Projected ) . 
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/}. PriKoy StAtewnt Hn prwe«> 

1, Beyond Family inanDtng <AIDTO Circular N'ovembor 15, 1973> 
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111 PoWvj Beaiis^M 

A. Inc-ct»f . ' 

3 Nu'n*:'-; 

C Hpjilti 

1 I-:f#- t2T-'rti^''y r- - ^ 

^ laljLt ^f'/ru nj. . - 

3 tJlr-t - -g* 

"t Hefc,tb Serried — ' 

IV, EM-tenahiic;? AID » T* rc*^; P'*pidtxi^ ff 

Jl VThiZ Do To AcliteT#2/-_-e 5* 

B Focrvnic vU.'-t*Ti!K^ . — » 

• V S^ar A5d 7*r3;eu-_ '^g 

A, G*D»«rRi ^'otaB^T-'*'. ^ iV 

• B Eorai PraJactii-a ' : 71 

• C ' Nil tri tics r I? 

1> H^lth - J2 

^ P<?pciallM — - — 73 

- r. Edacatfoa *- i? 

VI >cWJarf<'£' - . — — r - li 

^AppwiSix .d*T?or Ms>j'-it.r P^>p<jl3tl<m la M^>^*oit^jt^ ^Vunixlw- 74 

Affp*^i!x Arer«r^ t>pita iWs Kr^rzS ^C»l<«rfcj Be^r«=s<:nt<, 75 

Ax^pecdU C. Socoe AdiJtlo&al Dwftd I><s5sIti<.:iV i 7« , 

1 C-arJ^^J Tran>f*r«. C'apit-s? lDi*D«i}y *'ar4til Pro:^^ ^ 7^ 

2. Tb*f P^An uf AW -Itir^ AM^^taact^ Xh^ Voof MaJOTity ?7 

3 Partidi&ticra . 77 

4 Rar^J i>rr*^lCfpc5«'tit, • . — 78 

5 ebUaborttre . St7l« ~. 78. 

L The p«vr mst^^'ritj^ii massiv^ tj anjr meaKure -It totals over 800 milHoD peo- 
ple by cair del5niti»jn. '^r around tiiree-f»>arth^ oi the total. populath/D of AID- 
a&?i5teU ci^uTitnes- M**re than perceiit s«jae c-onutrles' popalatlon is in this 
^tbgp^ while 'in iibeT Mter off OMintries the propvniion is tar lower. 

,2, A,** an a<d t»-^ ciraractenzing the p*>jr majarlfj, we use several rough bench- 
D&^irki^ of fj«/v»*ri.;. FaUiiig th'vtt f*f an.^ ^/ne t»eijchmark Is enough to place an indi* 
Vi'ifiai in ttiS sd^Bt ktvui^. In i^nlerpretink these l>er4chmarli> the need to consider 
til*.- Vffirit of tiftf fr*vii[i ia<e stfesejd as prefisinn wiU be difficult to achieve fpr 
Vome tiaae ^ - . • ^ ' , # ^ * 

3. The followin?: beiy hmarVs are describ<»d in some Retail : 

iai Ftrfopita t«c/>rhe b^ow $150 per year ( 1^69' prices) ; 

4b». TJ iilv di'l uf 4e?f.^ than 2,160 to 2»670 calories < depending on the 

To 5f\eral ^if^^/Ji mdlcalors, liU <TpcrJancfjit birth of bdow 55 years, 
t7ifo«/ nufrtalifp o*er i^>r tli»^usartd chHdren/^e<lO-l. birthrate^ orer 25 
.1^1 tliMU-n^ I*i»puJatji>ri, or arc-ess to -^roodiy* defined health Bcrvicet tor 
finder Kf^rf-ept '/f iK** P^JT»uiation^ ^ ' « " ' 

^ Iftt-*^ irKli»-:itnrs ur*- jiit-arit to apfHj. to a. "trying proportions of country popula 
ihjn^. n'»t tu r^unf rif^ as a vv-fioJe. 

-4. I>< v4Io}»ruent {r<ri.-s for ;iie i>.A)r require thne-coiifiumin;? ^ystemlc^ 
chan^^» Fn^gram* ni»^t lik»l; t»* -vut^^riid. and which recjive highest prlorltj em- 
plt^^ undf«r the "on.rc-v^iunal mand^tt- .ind All* p'lh'O. att those involvrng the 
. - T» M-^d Mffpctl\f* partici[*atj*/n'of th* jMx^r in afi fao?t^ of the developzaent proc- 

Rot parfkip3ti*>n Jl«>rj** not '-uffit ient - Seeds. fertiJirx^r. market, roads and . 
*»ther capu.il inptitN. health aiid tmu /gram* arid other ^of^bi and services, 

,»nd Sf^lv jeH ijTfunvUtiJi effiueiif um» ^^f nU T{^>ur*f^ are nt^ed if ^ro?\'th is to 
nti'jir, hinii'i7{g i-zi^iliitt ^n expar«i'ni r**riir»ins critical Moreovet, the benefits of 

<63) ' / . 
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jTOWlh rnxxst be sbired «iultalK.;, \Vhne tlie LDCs carry flie mli>or JespcmrfWUtj 
for tb^r owa devdopQe&U AID caj* prurlde rtta* AS5^i5tai>ce in waj^ cona stent 
wlth^^be spirit of the C02j:r«(6ivnai raandate that «rlU help improve the' 
belc« <rf the poor- • ^ 

5. Bat nwmg the'poor nAy>TA} heyvod tht p^Terty tea^mari* ffoold be an 
^ititieiiidj expesislre aod Ien^( prxjess eren iL jptinxai policy settlftg^ ^Doo* 

bljn^ lo^ per capita Incucie* t&Af reqturt adhereinje lo demacdiixg derelc^Knent . 
regiciess for 20 jeaxs or iz^r^^ As AID's xesoorces — like tboee of other donor^ 
ADd of the LDC&-«re limited, it *8 nonnalij ta*practJcal to think of AID-finacced 
proa^ram^ affecun^ directly tb« entire poor majority in any country, modi less 
moving It beyond the benchmarks II. the near term. WhJe Aip> financed programs 
toist attempi U> reach larg? ncmt^era poo* pe<;5)Je, AID*b target groop will often 
be a limited portlra of the poor majontj, in taxli country depending on ita eco- 
nomic and social conditions, its capabUit^es and desires, and other considerations 
which determine 'the pn^jT^ms yielding the most impresslTe benefits at l^tst cost. 

6. AID aasi^taxKies f ocoM on : . ^ 

-^cxmceHtrating on countries whose development policies we can supp a rt and 

that can atllize oar assistance effectirely. ^ 
-^noejitratinff on 9tctor* (food and nutrition, pojnUadon and health, and 

education) affecting the basic well-being orihe poor ; 
-^provWn^ hey componenu of development packages designed to inrolre and 

a ffe ct broad segments the poor majority, thn^ multiplying the impact of our 

assistance; 

—tupporting t^iecfed pilot pro^nu testing new approadies with potential for 
affecting man^ people, thus encouraging the experimentation needed to 
advance the art of development . ' ' ■ 

7. Targets for AIB^sslsted programs and prqjects should reflect anfijue local 
drcumstances^ but to the greatest. degree possible they should be cast in terms 
of their contributiwn to the lung term — 5- 1-* 10-year -rgoals of improving the stttos 
of the poor. Working in coqperaUcm.with the I-DCs, targets should be defined in 
terms of ^output** indicators — dianges In income, health, et ckera — whore pos- 
sible assuie that sve focus c»i the relative effectiveness of altematlre programs 
and that vijd are able t ^ evaluate and. assess thdr Imi^ct on devek^nnent />bjec* 
tives. Setting targets for programs in rural development, nutrition, population, ^ 
health and education is dikixssed particularly In rdatlon to the ultimate objec- 
tive of rai£^ng the Living standards ut the ^poor thrGo^ their Increased partldpiC^ 
tion in the development process. » , ^ 

8. Several additional useful de^nitions are included as Appendix C ^ 

I. The Co27Gac86Xo:7AL Mandate 

Poverty in developiim nations is severe, and we fhall not soon see it eradicated. 
Nevertheless, the ct;mb!nati^n uf developing dbuntry adherence to i^ound devel 
opment programs, expanded efforts Uj contain population growth^ and constmc 
tive assistance fr^m the developed w^rJil can pay off in Impro-ted living standards 
for the poor. While the devel«/j'ing ^m^tries must carr> the major responsibility 
for their own development, aid dou^^ss^ caii provide critioil marginal risources 
In support of .LDC efforts. Past develtip.ment effort* have produced many ek- 
ivuraging results, althougl* it U alsr^ «i^r th^t the outcome has not* always in- 
, (olved major io^pruvementA f^r the mass of peoj/le at the base of devdoping 
, * economies. 

AID has 3 mandate fn/n. the Congre^ to help the poor majority in developing 
countries rause the»r living st4ndards beyond subsistence leveU. AID programs 
are to bt concentrated on the major pri>lil^m areas of food* and natrftlon. popula- 
tlon and heaUh. and education and sh*vuld be marked by their involrement of the 
UOor In the develop:ixent process. * * 

II- Who Amz the Poor MAjos^mr? 
^ ♦ 

.The first step In designing programs Involving and benefiting the po9r Ir to 

.determine «hi> the pooj-.n^ajorlty are. Fi'w ofi3clals In developed or developing 

^countries have spent much rimaon that ^joestfon. perhaps feeling that you lason 

the fioor Rhen yon thpm and that attention could more usefully go to design- 

♦ »ng and Implementing i/ro^m.*. tot people wb</ are obviously poor by any reason- 

^ able standard- We are sympathetic to thi;! view, btit the need to be feore of our 

Y focus at a time when AID appropriations are particularly tight requires that we 

^ RJ (J always hare in mind what we want most to ficcompJIsb and for whom. A doser 
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look It tbe i^-^rmf^ritfiri. of th£ poor mty eiEggest w&yi of improrl&c the eSac- 

Ih-eziess of AID {Xro^tC'». 

The iKffjT ax^ ot cc^arse, those luring l>elow sorac mlnfmnm standard. To makt 
thai standard opcrau-^ta** tiie poor majority is characterized in tem^ of rtm^ 
beachmarics of per aiptta Jkxcae, health, aDd nctrltion states . any pcr»on who 
Iiiaubj fatts Shan vf nr.in»n.rinr. level* fur an? of thede indlcatora is within the 
pwor ^yjTiXj and Ji*a5 therefore be a poteatial beneCdarf of AID programs. 
\ We MiTe ;ooked ft^r benctMrks that arc practical— ^that is, n-easarable with a» 
mach accuracy aa p&sdble 1b LDCs Where data remain ^scarce* and often 
' unreiiable- J 

Bet sh^Hild these benchmarks be uniform-^-the same absoime levels— for all , 
coontne^? Or shvaia AID define the p^jt majority In relatlTe.teni& ffor trample, 
thca? in the lower Lalf ot the e<vm^mic-^scale ic each lJ>C>?^e choice between 
absc/iete and ndatiye standards :& cerer easj when the relatlrrfy well -off are poor 
vrur own i^tandards,, "Wt Je sertotxs pr<^bleas of OTerslijipdlfication in^vitablj 
an^ v^e broa di.v ui^t^rm benchmarkA generally cosiparabl^ throTZ^ho^t AIB^ 
assisted LDC s bo porert; can be assessed wlthotu regard political boondaries. . 
These bemLma'rki are n^ ^tended to define any &harp breakpoint between pov- 
erty and prosperity, between the "^ve-nots and the ^ares** , rather, they tiy to 
idecnfy pes^i^e wlro are ifidispniably jwr fuid \ieirtj amojig the wdrid*» hEve- 
r^ota. The resulting poor majofrlty is Indeed a aajadty oi the population of AID- 
a*s4sted c-oaniries taken as a whote bul the fracti<m of a glTeo ^pantry's popola- 
tion indoded in tliis «it€gory will vary. A r^tove d^lnitloir— d^lMng *th«, 
iwof t</ indtide.the bottom half ^of^ the income distribntlcRi in each country— was 
rejected ^Jwaose mar*^ ai thj^a^per haliof ^:Ountries like Bangladcash br Zaire 
wouW i>e exdodeU aflh^c^ they^are, intact, poorer-than many in Yhe lower lialf 
pf pomJtriesUkeColomWa, « * * • ' , ' • 

In considetW ifiteroountry AID allocations, such'a nnif^rm jSoyerty standarf 
«h?»ujd ptu^e usefn;, althon;^ final decisions win naturiUy reflect fotcl|n poEqy 
<t>Dcems as ^ell LDCs reipurces Snd general absorptive capacity; in any 
•^a£e« ♦rtfcrj effort w?hv aid- be o^Mo sssbre AID fj^ods beoefit that fraction of th& 
reviplent country's population that^is poor by Alp's benchmark standards. 

Ul. Po^EBTT BgyrmfAigs « , ' 

, ' • * A. neoour ' • ^ 

" The ojioal ^orthand fox* mtTiimTTm Ufin^ standards Is the per capi£» Ibacoine 
need^ obtain ^jss^ntia* gwod^ and services. We begin here t»o} We have deflnfed' 
the poor Majority to Indnde anyohe in AID"s recjplezit countries wbfen Income • 

« falls beiuw ,n prlcee— o^er 800 mlUipn ^eoj^ or around .tfare^fonrths 
of the total ^palation of these countries (See awJe^dlx, page 74y 

Taken alone, income benchmarks hsfvfe g^ous problems^ They are inevltaWy 
arbitrah. Inflation and artificial exchange rates can Invalidate dntercomjtry 
comparabllitj. Actual income can be^difllctflt U> measure^National averages for 
pkt capita Income are inappropriate, of cou^e, since they would ^Hace whole 
o^iides i'h *jt oat uf thepoor majority. We need more micn^evel data. Ideally for 
mdindoais, that permit *6uiiting persons In a^ven cotmtry''with incomes below ^ 
$1-50. Bat souh data are scarce in LDCTs and e^Cpcnsive to collect, particularly for 
the poor whose Incofi^" may consist largely of subsistence output prodi^»d and 
<t>DSumed outside the market econamj. We ipay have to r>^y on existing regional 
income s\>rsey% <Si c^er-snrveys on a subndtloiial scale , in some caset, "edcuaUed 

. guesses** win have to do. ' , - * 

Artificially high prices or the scarcity or virtual absence of .pome basic goods 

'* oi" services ma^ leave an individual unable to trtfns&te mod^ Income Into a 
decent h«ing standard. Using Income a.erages for any large group -of persons «tn 
maxk uneven diitributlon or what gotKis and services are available, often to the 
barm of women, clUIdren. or iome othtr disadvantaged group In whom AID has> ^ 
partlculAflnterest * " ^ 

Thu!«, ^hile helpful, income benchmarks are meant t^-.be used in spirit to 
• identify the poor where greater percislon Is ImjnractlcaL'To take accCrtmt or 

*«<rb^ World Btnk hA9 d^flned th^ poor to Incl'txi* •nyos* 'nhot^ p^r capiu IflCom* 
fmtjn b«lriwT»0 tq «>rlr*^roaffJ)?y 650 mtlHos p«K)0l^. or *iboat t third of th« iotjl 
LDC r>f?paUtioa rtrJodlng Cbinx- ^e ft>n»»<!^f thU de^nitloD tooi r«frlctiTe. b*c»ni< U 
^xdoOtt rajt unmbfTt of poor people irbo tbonld » eligible for^r^. tittJtan«. 
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iDcw^ beochumrl probl«B&, ire lodode m tb? poor zn&#ontv anyozie ?rt5o 
lacki* liiioixnoc* «ccrptabU'j3u?rftivn ^/r bea)Ui.&U^ de&^ia rco^ terms.* 

B. xurzmos 

t ^ rvtrwD? haz>^'s effects are apparent, bai the dindlxig lice between ca 

^d'-quate aiid ina4«jtiat€ diet «» difScult Uttx- A aumber of defiidtlona of an 
qaate"* di?^ !fe poskible. ranging from one tliai Cierelj a?oids f am ip^ to one me^m^ 
rw*mmeoded le^el^ of all notnents. It (.-ftfu^-d tt argued thacaxiycpe whose diet 
^ ^ fails tc provide ali Tt^jmzo^6ed DotnentR £hvuld qtuaf^: for the poor ma>ortt3r,t 
iMJl that siandard woald be excessively fiDe-tuced aLd impracdcaL \ 
iCT'^riru; other catrieats for the monieiit.. two rtasooai/Ije ^zuerpretatioiia of \ 
"ad^-qcacj-" could be based <m the calbries netrded meet . , \ 

^ c ) "Sl^tcnacce reoxUreraents" defi i-ed bj ^AO as the energy needed to t 
insure Constant bodj entrgy in a aonf asUng subject for a mintmn yn lev^ pf ^ 
activity , needed for^ dret»slnc washing, eating, and so forth— but not for ^ 
demanding physical labor, iialntenance requirements average about IfiOO to 
2/)00 calories in major LDC regions. 

"Average reiiuirements" permittiijg a standard level of "moderate' 
activity" for adults aged 20 to 39 and **nonnal growtir for rhut]im, Average 
reqnlremeatij range, actonUng tc the FAO, frcHn about 2^*J to 2,500 caiories ' 
* in toajor hOC regions and frtMo 2,160 (Indonesia^ to 2,670 tCmguayJ in 

A^D-assiJted counirles. (See apjUndix B. page '<5, for the Ust.) 
Tbeva *Tcfai;es UiAsK vvide varUition in actual 'requircmentb. Adequa|e diet 
retialre^nenu vary with age, sex, size, health ^tus. occupation^ ahd ^>h ^ti=> 
rreiTiant and lai latin;: women generally refiuire 300 to W> addlUoj^ calories 
dally Si^it persons, particularly children,. reqair^p additional caories especially 
wher* th^ir Illnesses inhibit 'absorption of ^rhat nutrient* they do receive. Xhoee 
engaged in acflve labor need hundreds of calories more as do those living In cold 
. limates Thus uur estimates of aterage requlreuients are roagh« and may vary 
by as much as 25 percent^ 
^ , y Bearipig in mind that LDC popolaUtiXis can imjrroTe their uAp Ilv^^ stAmdards 
^nl.v« li thej can Aork efft^rtively, the poor majority is defined t^, iadude anyone 
wh. fails ti> receive tbfe 'average requiremtntis ' for each AlOras&kted U)untry, 
The Tt^st^m 'for adapting c^Auitrj -specific criteria rather thia a Mn^e world- ' 
tvldt Q^^jtv is that la thi.-» case the" FA<> ha!> adjuiited requlrpmcnts for the 
uniiiue conditions tt each ici>untry. As v?itij incdrme. exi&tiug surveys of varjing 
uimpreheuKiveaesA and quaUty along with expcriHnced judgments may have to 
' form the basis* f.ii esUmatej> of actual calorU intake where m^^e precise estimates 
* are lupractickl, * ' 

Calorie requlreme/its ignore vitamins minerals, and especially the protein 
required for all phynical and mental p^^esses. It is often assumed that diets 
jrrovidlng ^dequati^ *.ali.rief» will also assure adequate quantities of* other nutrl- 
eut^ That hopeful assumption too often proves inaccurate. Higher prulein * - 
«t>unts do tend to "be V.ssodated with higher calorie cotmt*. but exceptionFi|a£e 
frequent, some staples, liJce yams tad casava, provldt little protein. Worse, 
when calories are short, more protein is ci>nsum<?d for efiergy, leaving evep 
, le«> for Its i;nXque taj^k^ Moreover, protiin qoalit^ varies, the sevpral amino 
Acifia. fr»m which prottin-k art bUifl nlnst be bupplled ^n «trtain pruj>ortions. If 
all are to be utH*zod fully. Whth one or ni^re ih short, ^ is freyuent^' the c^se, 
^ . * the protein Is of l'>wer quality. (In soch iircumstam^ programs to d^eloir* 
food hiffh in the .«carce co.Tiponent ar^ effective ) . < 

• oyjer jautrientj are xifit ju^t desirable, but e^j^'ntlal,, for reasonably gor*d 
nutrltrtju firon 4efiaemy anemia debilitates millions' Vitamin A d€lTci€nc5 
blinds hnndredft ^ff th</ji>^nds. A ntort: ci^>mp;^Lensire niitritlon mea^ire w^uld 
^ indnrtp rfaidlrementA f./r i/r- ttin, vifamlns and,<ninfiTtK. As better data hecohie 

avallaMt , w^ will exjtand y.^r nutritiua benchmark to in t hide other requirement*. 

/ • < ' > • 

^ fc. nzALTH - / 

c Good health" jttatvs even more dlfficiUt to define Jthan gO(>d nutrition.' 
niywim** PUiifi^t «• f>er*^fT^ enjgyn biaith when i»v lai* Kiicrvjafully adapt 
to hi» phj^^inai, socjah and pHychoir/gicai enviroitrnf at. but ho^i can that 

'Wb^n lt»ilfh or oairtiioa bmrh^ii^rk* caifi b** d^dnod *n f^noi of «n indlrMnalx pbpt. 
Q IcaI r/»nmrt«rK thrj AroM t'>i th* i>ro*«l*t»x«^ of a«rr3<nn^ iRtoint orrr cf*>ap* and 

£^ r\ly> * lo a ;:ood nutfitfon Irf a nif^Di^ 10 pood hfdlfh, ^ - * 
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a»essed ea^lj! M<a;> pewf*5e In U»daf s LEKT^ staffer teqoent banger, ^alta^ 
in? <iif:f^&>^ Att|cks *jf jittife UltJtsH. or otbfcr ,ftfeaJtJti problems, by Western 
fcian'ianK tbej plainl.^ ^uff^r pwr heattti. Bui. where mc tbe spectrum of good- 
t>poijT beftltii £^vQ]d ooe dra?? iht lijoe to fixjfca ,iWeptaBJe minimmn? 
Alt jJeCne mlri*zL an* acveptabk beallti xn terms iA practical tfeiichmarks <miform 
and <x)aiperable among count^ie^V 

V*r*'^ bealtb jx»di<:iVyr& ttat migiit be cbecked fairlj easily an mdindcals In 
d»>»ti'-*peu (voxiiries. sorb a* weigbl af*d ?ital sigxxs, ob\*^a3Rl3 cannot be obtained 
fvT tbe p^jT iuaj<*Tii} s.^iU'ivd ibn-»ugh-yul LDCs. Tbere iS no practical Iltmua 
f»»r p>jd bealib f--*r tl*tr icdi^idual, mocb le^c^ for mlnirrjnm acceptab^s 
bealtb. We taXe a le&» d*r^ itpproati, tberefore, b> Indoding in tbe poor ma- 
jority ai*y p<^rv:»a :.T*ng axxicix^ a givup, varying in Mze, where life expectancy 
At Unli, infant a.^riaKty, firrulJtv, iind, m^^re ipdirectJy, broadly defined beaitb 
f^TXiCe^ fail off^ei iuiL«niuai st^ndaniN A^ln, it be^rs empha^i^n^ that oar 
health paraxueters should defined nvt hx terms of national averages but In 
ti'rm5 of' averages fpr sabnational groups. - ^ 

7. l/if€ ExpccSancy: 55 Years at Birth^ 

Ai erase natioizal hfr txptt umcs tit Urtb raries today from 38 to 76 years." 
with a midpoint ^nn^iAii; of ilt often e^^ceds 70 In tbe developed countries 
and f&Jih shi>i1* of 43 in poorest L^iUuUj/f Anyone in that portion ©f a popula« * 
tlon ??iyiin a conntrj where life expeoGndy at. birth falls below 55 years la 
Indnded tn the poor maioritr- (Available data may be limited to averages 
f»7T regions or province^ of a counto and may have to be sapplemented by 
exj*erienced judgments.) 

2, Infant Mortality: SS per IMO InfarUi A^ed 0*io 1 

Average national inf/jnt mur£ality varies between 11 "Bnd 216 deaths per 
1,000 inf^^it^ aEP«l 0 t^ I yean*, with a midpoint of about 113. The characteristic 
rat*^ aW\e which itjusi of t^e world s poor £ali is about 33, that rate is taken 
aA another L^ith b(>n«Jiiuark, and nve include In the4>oor majority anyone in 
that portion of tlie i>opulation where Infant mortality exceeds 33, 

^ ■ 3, Birth kale: 25 per 1,000 Population 

The health* *jf m >tber6 and rbilfiren is closely related to the nomber and 
>paun^ jf pregii*inv*c.'» under primitive conditions. Eight children may not be 
a health problem tu a mother in an affluent sodetj, but to a. mother in a 
developing r>untry faca^g home delivery and an absence of prehatal or post- 
natal cart, to say nothing of /•od or other shortages, repeated pregnancies 
repre^H^it a tlcar hi-altb tluvut* Tht-> also threaten her diildren* both by 
- im]iaidng i^Ir.T*;t> U> care f»5r them and by increasing the difBculty of 
lattatiun. JTherv are J'^ittj dem«'gra^hlc measures of average^nyttbers of preg- 
uMii,\K^ s\\ie\x «]at«i .ir« aTallablt, but the m^tt convenient m^iure'given data 
i%an.U5 lb tht birt^t rufe. uhi^h rangers from 10 to over 50 throoghout the v^orld. 
Tht- characteristic rat* above wiilch most of ^e poor fall is roughly 25 per 
1 ,000 poptrfa 1 i. >u , w f» take tbot rai4. as another health benchmark, and include 
in the pvi>r irajMrlt> any^jnt living In that portion of the piTpulation where the 
urth ratr exceed^ 25, i\l bearn emphasizing that persons lining In areas with 
lov^er birtli nites tua* also 'qualify f^^r U.S. population assistance, whidi gener 
ail> ea«^ the ta5k of improving p<»t capita living standards of the poor.) 
• ' ' • ' >^ 

4, IfraUh ScrticcJt: kecenn for Under 60 PercqU of Population * 

^ Tlie ab-enre uf U-tler healfh status data argues for using such indirect measures 
a.s we ^^n det Health fs<»rvlce* bn^adly defined to include public and private 
curative and pn^entiw- medicnl services, family planning/ and nutrition— all 
incorporating aw»ropnate RTicnllCL apjirriaches— can clearly Improve health, 
through pru\i5?ion */f *leaij w^ite^. enviruhtripntal Mtnltatlon. and other measures 
may t-untrlbpte ns mur h to bt^lth iij ffjimt- cirrumstance^ (see below). The absence 
of such health ^ervi^p i»f f n,it.«* the infi-rrnc^ that health is probably not acceptable 
Am«'ng the fi»*or maj.*rlt.v, iierhapH 8.' jit rmit, on the uhi>le, lack convenient and 
regular acws» tu ruiruni/tl n*atpmal and* hlM health *jert IcA, rudimentary preren- 
Q r curative service*, faroii.»*pLinfl^g, or, adequate nutrition services, As^a' 
p;n |/^"rvattve approach, the j**i*r ma jor^k Includes anyone Hvlng In an area where 
Cl\lv> CO percent of the popniativn have^ch accesii, on grounds that those people 
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• * are bithly nnlllccly to enjoy minimum acceptable bcalUi. Again, to d^nnine 
actual health parameteri, we mat have to rely on Imperfect etlstlcg data lnst<*fid 
of new surreys when the latter aera too cosily to be pra^caL 

A. WHAT DO WE SEEK TO* ACHIEVE? 

Gfren this immense group of poor from which to choose, how sbonld AID*s 
target jrotjp b€ determined? AID resources are to be deployed in support of hDC 
devdopmer.r plans and programs to help tJbe majority whv are poor, not to stlmu' 
late GNP indlficri.i*»nate:y w;thcmt considering who wlL benefit, It»e COngressioiial 
mandate and AID policy rest on the coDTictlon that It is possible to achiere 
significant In-pro** en*ent in the Urlng standards of the po«»r majority through pro- 
grams with low per capita costs. 

Bnt how much cfA we aim to help accomplish for the IndlTidoal? 

— Should onr tffgei be men: maintenance of hmnan life, however precarious, 
just beyoDd<are sor^ival? Given the problems of feeding today's population 
and the prospect jyt Ineritable and substantial pupulatiiun -jcrowth, meeting 
even this limited target demands tremendoos effort and expense 

—Should the target be a decent living standard — perhaps connoting a reason- 
able amount of protein t^r rudimentary education, for example — whidi may be 
necessary tv avoid severe and prolonged physical or mental Impairment? 
ThU level may be atuinable only with strict adherence to demanding policy 
regiments and the application of resources which, while modest In per capita 
tennis still add to laifee totals over the next few decades. 

— Should the target be even more ambitious, perhaps a comfortable living 
standard more akin to our own, which might recognize a common right to 

^ aspire among all people? This would be attainable. If at all, only througk 
massive economic and social transformation and tast expesditure of scarde 

* funds. , ^ 

DetermiLing the suKabJe goal most, of conrte, be the responsibility of the de-, 
veloping countries nevertheless AID must set targets as well as if we are, to' 
assess our «wtj performanee. 

The benchm&rks used U define the poor majority suggest themseU'es as targets. 
Could not AID. jn cooperation with the LDCs, aim to help move the poor majority 
beyond these milestones in the nefi decade or so? Unfortunately, the human and 
'-apital /esource^ currently available In LDC's. including th»jse supplied Jby aid 
donors, will not do the job. bar'rlng extraordinary technical advances, even given 
ideal policies and more equitable distribution of g<M>ds and services to the poor. 
How much woDld be needed to accompli.«h this? We cannot say with precision, 
atthongh the price tag fbr each year would most likely be a multiple of the LDCs' 
present gross narlonal product and the aid donors' share well beyond the realm 
of pri«?sibility. To suggt-vt how large the job is. with 5 percent annual growth in 
real GNP and 2 percent annual growth In population, per capita Income would 
double only"^fter 25 year?- assuming steadj application of needed resoiircefc— 
and perhaps still fall short of S1I30. , ^ . 

Und^r these tircunistance.<i. 'hyu can AIDs efforts— br even all foreign aid 
combined— make a difference iu the poor majority? AID provides only a frac- 
tion albeit occasii>nrflly a large share — of the foreign res^^ufbes any LDC uses, 
and it Is the LDC's own resonr(res— and It5 own development policies— that are 
^ the primary detem.iitar.t^ *>f deiel»>pirient pro^;ress for Its onn people. Whenever 

possible* therefore. .\ID Mipjx^rt mn.-^t l>e part of a de\el«#x#ment approach con- 
ducive to the broad-l?ased systemic change f.eeded to affect the li^es of the pi>or. 
Barriers to development U^U- e».oii4>roy, s^>uet>. and politico of the LDC m&st be 
identified and a package of coordinated policies established to reniu\e or weaken 
those Impediments. (AID.s ■>€tt.>r analysis* ,\urk is a major step In helping LDC's 
move in this direttion j N*>t all g^nern/ueritA ha^e fully cr>mmitted themselves to 
^ this task, but AID'm assi-»{fln.e sh«^uld bupport programs that coutrlbute toward 
expansion of such a broad-based view. t 

For LDC's with vast and eter growing fiopnlation, the most promising develop- 
ment programs are thoU' rnukin^ a virtue of necessity 'by rel>ing on broadly 
labor-intensive appruarhey/ It jh i. .t wufflcient. however, that tiie p<5or simply have 

0« While tbifl Ubor win *omM!n»»«^>^ f.roT^3#d fn th* form of pild emptoyment on f«rm«. 
„^ w pcbllc work*, or in romm#Ti»ul or ind/j^trfii f*tAhU9hmt*ntn. in mott LI>C» moch of 
I- K I f l^'' 0^ <he poor wli: be provided !o the form of g«If emp.o/ment on tmaU farmt or m 
L i\iv> >tb<r eaterpritet^, ^ 



opportcnltj tor emploj mesl. The; sboxUd also partidpate as mudi as poatible In 
tht der^opment process u> help insure pro^rfm eflectiTeness and eqoluble dts- 
trlboUon of resoltlns benefits. AID should f ocas on programs exnpha^zlii^ tip^' 
tldpation strategy tjiat indudes the toMoTfiot btXAd objectiref : 

la) derelopment programs should benefit tiie poor prlmarllx— «fih the 
objective of at least aarrowlng the relatire income gap 'between rich and 
poor;- , - , ' ' 

(b> decisions about ^Jerek^ment programs should be made in cot^)crwon* 
with the poor to the fullest extent possible ; • 

(o* der^opment programs require substaiitlc input from the poor who 
stand to benefit ; ^ * ^ 

(d > Implementing derelopment programs becomes a learning experience for ' 
partldpants, yielding lasting improvements in their s3ciils ; 

(e) partidpants can improve program performance by feeding back in* 
formation to program administrators directly or indirectly ; . . ♦ ^ 

(f) partidpation of and benefits tor women are addrMed ezpUd^ aad 
with a view to improving their condition. 

The partidpation mphasis of the mandate refiects the congressional view that 
AID expenditurei> should represent not consumer handoutK with temporary 
though benefidal impact but investment in people that pays off in Increased ca- 
I^ty to produce* the sine qua non of the dev^oping countrfes* own efforts to 
sustain improvements in living standards. . . ' / 

But AID recognizes that while it is extremely important, iwpular partidpation 
alone will not move the poor majority above the jwverty line. Other inputs rang- 
ing from seedsjmd fertilizer to dams, fium-to-jnarket roads, and other esaential 
infrastructure must be available to complement labor while health, nutrition, an4 
training programs are needed to strengthen labor's effectiveness. Moiteorerr 
policies insuring access for the poor to these labor-axigmepting inputs and pro- 
moting their most eflScient use are essential if productive capadty ^ to be in- 
creased. Curtailing population growth Is also extremely important in this process 
if scarce repources are to be used wfelL ' • 

N<T single type of change— whether in poUdes or in input supplies— is likely to 
be as effective a stimolftnt to development as integrated change in both; whole 
systems will need to be modified if the poor are to, prosper in the near future. In 
close concert with other donors, AID can support LDC development efforts in this 
direction h} provl^nA b^^arce resources, strengthening Institutions, and generally 
encouraging poUdes uKely to complement the contribution of the poor and insure 
that they tesp the fruits of their own labor. For. AID to make the maximum 
contribution to development in widely varying LDC cultural settings, however, 
will require increased attention to and understauding of local conditfona and 
drcum stances. . - ' ' 

B. 70CU6I50 AID A8SIS1[A5Ce 

AID assistance can be made more effective by further focusing It As^the man* 
date suggests. We can concentrate on cohntries committed to development ap- 
proaches we can support and able to use our funds effectively. 

Congr^ has also dl^^ted us to concentrate assistance on seyeral sectors^ 
rural production and nutrition, population and health, and^ucation anc^nnum 
resources development Funding priorities In fiscal yeAr 1074 and fiscal yfejr 1975 
reflect the major concentration of AID.in these three categories. Hating fimlted 
our sectors of emphasis to three, however, does not suggest that we wiH admCTe 
^ In the near term much measurable impact oh a natfonal or international «caSe. 
While/Se are attempting to strengthen the Impact of AID assistance beyond tht 
project kycl, to hold our programs stdctly to that objective would ha v^e a ch HHn g[ 
effect o*itbp experimentation we believe essential to improving program 
effectivenlte. 

We maiy tt^Ao limit our role to providing comjKments — advisers, commodities, 
flnandnfit; et Cetera— of extensive sectoral programs designed to affect large num- 
bers of poor people, thus achieving a multiplier effect for our aid stron^y con* 
slstent ywlth tlfe Intent of the congresWonal mandate. 

In s^me casts. It will be particularly tmreallstic*for us to aim At having 
jrignlfbant effwk on most or all of the poor majority in a given cotmtry ; problems 
may Setoo Intracuible, or tiie minimum resources required to have such extensive 
impai^t, may be too large even when iMlide^ permitting their eflldent us^^are in 
\ In such cases, we may have a comparative adv^antage in rcseardi Knd pilot 
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programs of limited bc*J^. dereh'pi..^ ue\^ ai*pr«#aciics with a l^rt ptr capita cost* 
that LDCb can afford rep\u a wider iAtU, TLe deiiioastpitiun effect ot 

soch projects can be powerful Au*i sli »uUl be utilized. 

Besearcb^ <iDd eraioatiun of all programs- « sorely needed tn advance the 
still-primitive art of development . I*e kuow too httU about bow develi4)ment 
occurs in different eounomic and cultnral setUni:^ and AID can help fill the 
often b> fina&dng 3LDC ^e&earcb^r^. Bur exampK, the Pero anjtndment directs 
the Agency i*j work to improve the status vt wtimen. Considerable Ihvestiijation 

needed inb^ what affe<r;> ilrt -tatoi of women and Vi^at public programs may 
mort e/lectn'ely and^approprlai^jly improve it 

^ In limiting our A•>^^^tan^•e *\c rit-i.«vvaril5 rvstrkl Jic. number of people we seek 
to help in an> direct «erisc , U^i^ generally not practical to tr^ to affect everyone 
in the poor majority who may* be eligible for uur^id- 

^Vhy should the poor majority indude more people than we c^ help? The 
,pbor majority is riot monolithic, it is constrocted of persons whose political, 
economic, and cultural conditions vary. In some countries, programs to benefit 
primarily pnl> the ptxjrest of the Door,,say landless rural laborers, ma'y be most 
effective. In others, i/Tugrams aiming primanly at {x^rsonsoniy slightly less poor, 
"say farmers with only 4 to 5 acres, may be more ptomising. ^tealistically, the 
jX>orest in some areas may be bejond om capacity to help significantly becacse. 
that wonld require a transformation of their waj of Ufe, which is simply In- 
fea^ble at present, which others in the poor majority may be better able to use 
the marginal resources we can offer. 

Determining the primary beneficiaries of A^O assisted programs Is difiScult 
glv£^n the asual problems of pinpointing direct .and indirect impact While these 
problems are real and unavoidable, it is possible to identify primary beneficiaries 
consistent with the Ejjlrit of the mandate. Our programs diould not of course, 
needlessly Ihnit who benefits, but It is import^mt to emphasize that major 5ene^ 
ficiaries of an AID asslsted program or project bhoald not be a country > proS; 
jieruus eliU.— major merchants, banktr:^, indn.strlalists, or farmers — even if the^^ 
should happen to gaalif) beiatUH of 6«-Iiie health Or dltt idiosyncracy under some 
benchmark as this would contradict Age^c^ policy and the .<^jint of the congfes- 
sional mandate. , ' . • ' ' ' * 

, In sum, the Agency niU5t fticus Its attention on llie broad poor majority, but 
preserve th^^fie^ibiMty needed to program effect! vel.* wlthia that group in each 
individual case. 

• . V. Setting AID Taeoets * 

* . ^A. GEKEBAl, C0Ml££5Tfi ' . * , ^ 

^ for each AID program or project, specific targets should l>€ scl reflecting 
unlaae (H>nntry drcumstarn^cs, pollutes, and^ resources that affect payoff prospecfe , 
fhe«e Urgets should Qaturallv In. 8et in c*>operatlorf with the LUCs concerned, 
where vci^ possible these targets hhx irfd be expre^l in i*ef capita terms to 
pet^nit measuring progress toward tht uniform poverty bexn^hmarks resulting 
f ^bm joint LDOAID efforts designed to benefit the p6or. 

Our ultimate targets Include impro\iments in indi\idual income, health, aifd 
nutrition— these arc the final outputs /r^iu prograui inputs. It is hard, of course, 
to predict the impact on health, fiir <«zaniple, of a givf.n piogr^m because other 
things inevitably Infiuence heaxth , iiioreover, improving health may require 
synergistic combinatlon& of pro;fra4»& k>hose ci'mbin&d efffcLtt\cfje&> eictKjds the 
Rum ut each program'^ individual effect And to fiirther complkatcL the iJicfure, a 
Riven program may*«ffect income *r hOtrittih uj, \*i li as litalth. In >etting targets 
it ift th^reft^re tempting t. couctntrute on progr.'Jij* i.iputb, suth a^ innoculadom» 
gnen, which provide asoful oiteratiorial.ahd cost information But <^Apre^ing , 
target<> M)lely In temis of input terms l«aT*'S n^* way to judge the rclatlvi- effec- 
ihenes^j of dlfCercnt Inptit^ in achieving {he san.e ouiptft. ReTafne elTectivenexs 
may vary enormously, and must be /i priniC considcratiuii in pru;;ram planning. 
Ho5se\er dlflScult, strong ciiiphasls >houhrin. placed on relatin*, program inputs 
lo* {Outputs On occasion, f»>cnsin;: on inputs maj be the best we can (h^n the short 
run, but care i^hould be taken to explain as.'fullj as jk^sslihlc the \fiik with out 
puts- changes In tlie poor majority'jj auality of lift-. 

^ fn setting htcoine Urg for exampV. tbt- Agenc; sli.^old i«t^ir in mind the 

• ongressionnl dirccMre t*« benefit man> amou^ tht poor. iM/s^ibl^ imlv jntA&itly. 
A groUii of prlmni/ beneficiaries should be identified, and consideration should 



Also go to buw otherb cuaj t«neflt indirectly, tbus maltlplying program ellective- 
&es^ Rarai prodpcUvn prv^rams arc pruuusins means of increftfiing Incopies 
, *^hicli includes uutput pruduced and cvnsumecf outside the malketj. But ^Jro- 
grama m nalniivn, LealtL, pupuiation and edncation will also affect income by 
Increasing the capa^i^ fur ^^tL, An; programs effectirei; stimulating Income 
are Iiicei> u, ^nv^/iTe ine bisttmx<, change t^t lies at ttie heart of the dev^opment 
process. 

What foUuvp^ iS a trief du^ussivn of ne^^ emphases and directions in further 
ance of the mandate that AID programs il&s take In the fields of rural produc* 
ti^ nuinUun, heallL, popuIaUvu, ai»i education, and ho^ their specific targ^ 
may be established. ' i ' 

[More detailed guidance for each sector is in preparation and these pages 
should ;iot be rlefc'ed as a substitute for them.] 

B. BUEAL PEODUCnqS 

Some projects tw promote rural production have been successful, but the pay- 
off of future projects 4^ be increased substantially. For example, stimulating 
agnculturai production through the Green Revolution" — encooraging use of new 
seeds and requisrte inputsjlie fertilizer— has resulted in some ar^as in greater 
supplies of foods for home consumption and for the market, gaierally at lower 
prices especially welcome the poor.v^hose Ififcome goes first to purchase food. 
But the poorest uf the poor sometimes remain unable to afford food. Geographic 
imbalances in food ava^lablUtiea. sometimes persist Tenant laborers are some- 
times expelled from land whose value is rising, especially if capital equipment 
is priced krtlficallj low relative to labor. And eren when the food reaches the 
poor, their chrortic diseases may inhibltjts efficient use. 

We must preserve what works in these programs while finding ways to remove 
the obstad«§ they faced or ameliorate the problems th^ caused. Tfye Green 
Revoiation is extremely Important, but It cannot change the rural system alone. 

What Is needed u a package of rural development programs involving agricul- 
ture* services and indostries, infrastructure and Institutions designed to Improve 
hooie consumption, money income, nutrition and the heattb of the poor both 
dire^ti> and indirect^ . bj providing greater access to better technology. Improved 
tnpai£>, credit, transportation and other goods or services, the scarcity of which 
ftw» o>nstrains rtral development Thus, they may encourage enthusiasm and 
.>elf-confldenc^. a sense that people can Improve their own living conditions by 
partlcipatmg In development activities that make sense to them. Tor example, 
agricultural programs may provide access to key goods or services .which wil! 
stima'aie food output for home consumption, thus directly ipiproving nutrition ; 
thej ma5 also stimulate output of marketable goods, both food and non-food, 
resulting in improved incomes and more Indirectly 61 improved nutrition and 
. health. Which goods or services are most need^ will depend on, what "outputs'* 
in terms of inc»>me or health or, whatever are considered to have priority, how 
these nia^ best be achiev^ a»nsidering alternative^ programs Or policies, and 
what good<5or Services are already available. • # 1^ 

In rural production. AID may often find Itself ftble to contribute a critical if 
only marginal eumponent of a development package financed largely by the LIVC 
and utber donors, vr we may find the pilot projects most appropijate In selecting 
^primary bene^ciaries from the poor majority for pur projects, care should be 
taken to provide whatever secondary benefits are possible for others among the 
IKMfT Majority . Ad some thought f^hould go to the question of whether any among 
the poor nrajority micht be hurt by a given program. 

With these ^reneral ^mldellnes, rural programs can be designed to affect laxge 
numbers of tlie poor. Specific targets, however, must be set for specific projects 
considering starting conditions, host government resources and policies, and prof- 
pects for payt^ff. In 90^ e cases, it nfay be necessary to restrict targets to certain 
short-term aohievementf*— like acreage under new seeds or Innoculatlons pro- 
vide—rather than final output* like imf^ved Income, Uowerer. the program 



»f?^cr!on 103 of thi» FAA— >i)tltW Foo^ and yotrltlon-ii broadly ^riterpnttA in 
ItzlnlntiTfi hUfory to con«iiit of MctiriUta ,in xnnport oT raral prodnctlon rather tbtfl 
ulinoly arrJralttue. ititb tl^e cmphajiu on tbe MnkiigM between •^ncoltorc, indoitry 
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&boQld be designed with a view' toward A IP's overarching goals of moving the 

* poor bejODd the poverty lerei and Ijiits-with those goals should be explained- 

BeallsGc natritlon target*— major components of diets or other rough in* 
fiicat^rs of nutritional status— may be ^et only after determining current nutil- 
tlonal status: It wilJ be recalled that FAO's average requirements of daily 
calories per person for each LDC are used a^ benc^unarks for helping define the* 
poor majority. But 'witlfln a give*! ct/untr). diet requirements wIU vary from 
group to group. M-^reyver. actual liutntiunalxwntent of food available to different 
groups win vary depending on i^>cal prvduction, technvlogy, niarketlng, and cui 
tural patterns of distribution. Even within a family, food may be distributed " 
more hy custom than according to need, w:lth ^mothers and children suffering 
shortfalls that also threaten future generations.' ThiM, targets for AID-asslsted 
nutrition or nutrition related projects should be tailored to the specific circum- 
stances of etch project ' . * • ^ 

^ Improved nutrition may result from ^rograin^ iuTolring direct child feeding, 
food tortificatioo. education of better nutrition practices like longer lactation or 
Improved weaning foods, or other measures in the nutrition field proper, agri- 
cultural or rural development programs tjiat Increase and diversify the bupply 
of food avaHabie or which stimulate agricultural production su rural incomes rise 
enough to permit additional fcxW purchases , health and saultatjon programb that 
Improve the efflcienc? of food- utilization by reducing gastroenteric pfirasites and 
mitigating other diseases , and "education programs that touch directly or in- 
directly on nutrition. 

Programs in the nutrition field proper have produced mixed resists, feeding 
program? are sometimes promising, but may not roach all the needy, or they 
may provide too little additional food to make a diffe^nce, ^r thej may stimulate 
cuunter-balandng changes in distribiiti«/n of other food. E,\i^rleii<.e Ku^est^ that 
Involving the poor more actively in nutrition project-s may proUiOte greater under 
standing of nutrition needs /ind available foods that car^ pf^off. As in other 

^ fields, programs with limited budgets carf accvmplish fpr mor^vLen designed to 
meel the basic needs of the poor, making use of whi^t thej themselves can con. 

. tribute. The mandate encourage more such progrpm<i. 

* \ ^ D. HEH^TH 

Some efforts to improve health in the LDC's have but-ceeded dramatically, par- 
^ticularly efforts to eradicate endemic diseases or improve personal hygiene and 
'saiiUation. But funds have also gone tO curative services, which have not generally 
resisted in as broad health changes as other measures tnight have. Too often 
developing countries have aimed to eStaUisU Sophisticated health services even 
if they serve only a few people. Thus, most of the poor are still beyond access 
to any but traditional health services and without the clean water or rudimentary 
sanitation essential to reasonable health. For them, life exi>ectancy remains 
low, morbidity and mortality, particularly among the young, remains very high. 

Increased attention is now going to means of modifying the whole system of 
policies and conditioUb that may account for the most ct^nanon threats to health 
among the poor. An effective package that an LDC could finance with current re- 
sources is possible if reliance ib placed un inexpensive wnyb (such as upgrading 
traditional praaitioners) of encouragipg the pyor to modify their pr^tctices now 
. conducive to ill health. TJ<us the a»,ti\e parti*.ipatlvo of potential benefldari^ also 
* emerges as the keystone ofhew approaches to im]proy/ng health. 

Improving health, ret^ulres c^>c4i'»?Uf*^ private apd public progVams, including 
those AI£i assists, in sanitation atid,water, nutrition, family pln;inlng, personal 
hygiene, health services proper, afid ewiomit and social measures too. Bearing 
in mind that AID assisfft health pr^gf^H should be designated tf> affect many 
people if only modestly, at a low per aiivtta cost, our targets for per capita ^ 
Improvement mui^t be limited. Ir. lu years, as&uming current levels of donor an(l 
LDC resources continue to be available and a>feuming DDC fMiIlcies are sufllciently 
totrgh-mlnded and Ima^native. it inay U possible- 1«# move limited portions of the 
poor majority beyond thest benchmarks ur to* move particularly disadvantaged 
but large groups a little closer to the bench marka. In 5 years, with the same , 
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assompuon about resource llmlutions, it vrtll be difBcalt to do more than establish 
Bome of the necessary preconditions. ^ 

BxcepUons will occur, of course, particularly In more advanced countites or 
In pflot areas where programs can often be organize more qulddy to a<aileTe 
health Improvements sooner. But broader results will take time Our short-ruu 
goal may be simply to help ebtablibh a service network and other measures needed 
to Improve health, uur short-run targeU may be couched In terms of pr^^ram 
inputs and op^Uufi. rather thai? health Improvements which are our ultimate 
target. A inedium-Vun goal may be to change some health practices, such as 
encouraging longer lActauon. Intermediate targets in terms of such health 
practice changes may alja? be appropriate. But health measures wUl themselves 
be designed to meet the ultimate target of health Improvements as soon as pos- 
sible and their succ^ In doing so must be ca'ref uUy monitored, ^ 

r. POPlTLATIOy 

Increasing the size of the* pie by providing more food and health services Is 
essential to Improving per cajrfu living standards j substantial progress wiU only 
be possible if i>opulaUon growth abates. Thus.* reasonable access tb safe and 
effecUre famUy planning services and InformaUon Is essential and is a prlmarr 
purpose of AID population program funding. , ' ^ . , 

But people may be content with fewer chUdren only If changes in economic 
structure remove the advantages many parents now see In large families and as 
changes in society open new options for women. In this context, modest improv^ 
ments In Individual nutrition, health, educaUon. and so forth, may be req^iii^ 
if substantial Improvements in Uving standards are to beccmie realistically 
feasible PopulaUon assistance should also fund p^rograms needed to aJ)lore how 
currenUy operating policy measures and socioeconomic conmUons influence at- 
Utudes on family sire, and what policies might wort in coiSunctlon with famUy 
^planning services and Information to encourage smaller families, , 

In many cases, AID may be able to plan Its programs with a view to a parUc- 
ular birth rate or fertlUty target set by the recipient LDC; In other <»ses. the 
target may simply be the implicif one of reducing birth rat^ or ^^^^^j^ as 
much as possible. In either case, focusing on QTe need for reducing fertility may 
help stimulate quesUons as to optimal combinations of services, motivanonai 
campaigns, and other policies that itlmulafe participation in family planning— 
questions les? likely to arise if the target Is the more limited <^ P^^^ 
services alone. While It may. be both necessary and desirable to set shorter-nm 
targets In terms of services supplied, bearing in mind the overall target.of reduc- 
inc fertility can stimulate more effideht and imaginative programing SP^^ 
'targets, whether In demographic or program t^rms,»can only be setter spedflc 
projects depending on operating conditions. ♦ 




J • • EDUCATION 

In a world of plenty, "education" may connote literacy and wide le _ 
truth for Its own sake' as well as a means to progress. In a^world of v^ant educt- 
Uon must unfortunately of necesidty be something far more ^^^j^f ?5?£: 
tlcal— as means to Improving living standards rather than an end Jn ltseir.^111 
defines ''minimum practical education'* to be that body of knowledge, attitudes, 
and skill necessary to effectively contribute to and participate in a der^oplng 
society and economy. Education should help equip LDC. citizens cope with their 
most pressing problems— hunger, ill health, and a lack of mpre productive 

* employment. w . 

Minimum practical education varies with, the 8ltu*ons people face, wliat Is 
essential to effective participation differs dramatically among and Wltiiln coun- 
tries. In education, thrfefore, AID must takb tbe poor majority as d^ed 
tfarough 'some benchmark ouUlde education— such as InCome or health. Then, 
working with some or all of that majority, we can seek to Identify wlucation 
targets expressed as tiielr learning needs, and select and try out tiie mof t promJs- 
Injc alternative means for meeting those needs, Including both formal and In- 

. formal programs, In a process entailing the active participation of tiie poor from 
start to finish. - " ' jm ^ 
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It bears emphaslzlii^ xhAt \Mrwcy rates or enrollment ratios may not be an 
appropriate target For some countries, literacy maj? be one, th(mgh not the only, 
iMimlni; need. Where resources are very short, where lifestyles severely limit 
access to formal edncatiop, or under other drcnrn stances, programs to Increase 
literacy may or maj not be the most effective means of eiabling more people to 
contribute to and participate In development Even the U.N.'s worldwide target 
of •^imlversal primary education" may be an 4naK)ropriate target, at leaat in 
some «countrle8' preset circumstances. Meeting the learning needs of the poor 
majority with severely limited resources requires con^derlng jiew as well as 
traditional approaches, particularly those that engage the poor themsdves at 
all stages of the process, 

1 VL C05CUTSI05 

We' close on the note with which we began . the problems of the poor majoHty 
are Immense, but AID can and must be of help. It Is AID policy, wlfh the support 
of the congressional mandate, to pursue as an underlying theme the approaches 
described In simplified form In this paper. The true teet of our success will, of 
course, lie in the quality of the projects .and programs carried out In develoitog 
countries. 

It Is on that task that we'mnst continue to expend otir greatest energies. 

V 
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St» ChtJntpboei of tKaae Xoc»p»l«:wJ Dtti iSRO. Bwk SU3 Iteftaftj Pipw Ha 190. Korf«btr 1374 27 AID- 



tb« UUt. «ad scon«» f^i U»» jrc ts790oirt.>opsUbM &P d«ti art far 1970 (coarartad to t> 

cncas » ai u«5>. ticapl bt PikuUvSian* upot, Taaraan. ThaiUa^tiii^ii Saaapi. Sij^ SortI Vtoaia, f 
tnfl amUi, w*era tti* d**a f cftt to 1949, lad Bc&waai n9&8). Chad ^90) a»d Daboraey 0967) Datas<of tta ik 
tetntwtioa d2ti ari »bowa .n pareoUiocs next ts tba coistnr itAM UUt loma &stnbetiMi dsU ia tba t^K) aosf 
cnatf^tova vrtra pre«Madrti»alMBoe,«ocaa*fe««»ca«ogio2CeG6M»tfr»pJertbtp^rfa^ 
otsnteta tbi popootioa /acamoi » aaniii pai COP t>al9i« $150 tba lacsoa thara oT a^berota was »omp(«<d 
bj Ui lotarWP tene f» tftrt coBctn. Tlu» prodod m tha^ dmdad by the n»iab«f ip^Wdaah ta tkat Wj«ro«9 0^ 
tba t3U» popi#i»t»«i Anew by 20. G0> and oaiiiutafi fefw to tba cwst facant raar fee whfcb ditTara araBaife IWof 
JiK a» a eaitfe. tbtu»esl S peoed »!rtcnra» mjocata^ a»4 a$sva!;a£ aQaal dcitribtfbofl anShta tJw »3i«tiL tba ap;««* 
piSt percaRUt* datercMed.Tbe ^0e( a wrhiAcosatnes ara praseatad mtbia rf|^ was dctanaiaa^ by tba Mpitada 
rftMpoof Qlfsrtty oCtbapopi4»tioet.cot3. ^ 

Wca Tha $o?»Tca iv the pKH^aboo a«sd COP figures were toe. ni^. StitrsScal Yaarbook 63,"' aad tha dJc Yaac- 
book of Nttxop-a* Acuwtt* SmaU* I971^v ui respectnrKy GHP Mt» ladcseafooad la '*Gfoa Kiboeai S 
A<D. FK^RO, May iST*. irece o«<S to coonrt al COP ftaftt to 1969 prcai. (Exctptioca Bctoaraaa, Jamaca, Srt Uaka 
Cb»o. Dahooey. r>4 Cayafta. GJ«P dettitoa were lake* frbo aa apprapnata reposal taUa oT Afna or Laba A»artca >a tba, 
•nj A StatBijcal Yaartwk. 1973.") • 



Average pej: ccpUa daily energy requiremcnU 

^ Catoriea . Coiintry : 

Botswana 

Pepx 

Sudan. _ 



Country:* ' v 

Uruguay 2, 670 . 

Turkey ^,2.520 

Egyt)t 2.500 

CsrpVd^^X-.-*— - 2,480" 

Syrian Republic 2,480 

Chile 2, 450 

Aigbanlstan 2. 440 ^ . 

Trinidad and Tobago 2, 430 

Yemen Arab BepubUc 1 „ 2, 430 

Morocco. ^ 420 

BoUtU — 1 J — 2; 410 

Tunisia -J- 2,400 

* Brazil \ — !- 2, 3^ 

• Upper Volta I^. — ^..;.-2;380 

. Cbad : A — 2.3T0 

MaurlUuB J 1--^ — 2, 370 

Nigeria . ^--.Jt>2,570 

Senegal — x-^ — 2,370 

. • ^ Angola - 2, 360 

^ :orea, ^ep^Uc 2,360 



Caloriu 

- 2,830 

- 2,850 
. 2,850 
. 2,840. 

2,840 



Grabon i-'^ 

MaU 

Nigfer 2.340 

Rwanda 2,840 

E&topla- — 2,330 

Malawi ^ 2, 830 

Mozambique 2,330 

P^Jdstan 2,Z20 

Bimindi 2,320 

Cimexpoa 1 2,320 

CoIfMnbia 2,820 

• Coast r ^S20 

Jordan 2,320 

Kenya, 

Mauritania -i 2,320 

Somalia ^'2^^ 

25ambia 
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Dahttae?- . . 3i0 PiuBt^ces ^ . 

Uberiii 2 310 Vpntrzl Afrtca;< I^epuWle. -2.25(^ 

PaRftSifr - Od.oa Bida--.l l*..,^.. 2,250 

PlrftffuaT ra-Ki Haiti = -2,250' 

.*^i?iem Ueone ' 2 310 ^^maJea : rl^ 2^2£XV 

. -:Tannnia .^^ . Z3U» XicAmjnia i.250^ 

T/>^^ _J" .;.:=5J=» ' -Klim^f B^obho',.. 1.^2,230 

B«3ffli<le5b ^ 2 300 TJiaaand 2/230 

Ei SflJvador. 2 30^* , ^ l^o^ . _i -2^ 220 

ObAna . Sri Uinka,._ .I..,.' 2,220. 

Gotoefi 1 ^ 2.30«) Zaire 1— 2.220' 

BrujKhjr, _.'2.29n , lAdU ..^ -- 2,210' 

GuyauA - 2. ^» G^t^riala 1^ 5L200 

Honduras- ..•.^ ^2.^1^ , v*>r^ ^ 

- . ' ^ , JJiidasa^^r . Z 2^ ,^Vtnain, R<^nl>Hc Z*tO 

, / Domlnieas R^jlwlc . . 2,;^>j IMo'uef^a , — , ,2,360 

S^>flr»- CUctsUU^S frocf 6»o*=-' -Tab ^ J ./trtitattc^i, '^I'fil *tid dea^od for food 
to iadt^ida&i roantn^'x . A*Tf*rtinnt 13!*»'/t>td AttMrioii. fretent «»td i'niiuTC* 

Il«n 3 of tkt Prort^^d^ .i^totfa roU»4 SjsU^c*, Wt-rid iwl CoofereDce. Norcsiber 

The three teruw cai>ital transfer, "t^pital Istehidty.' az3d J'capital projecf* 
are Pumeticies ,u9ed in o#>»^xes«iio:.a] uthe:* dMruxaents in w^ays that suf^gest 
coDfuMon «5 to tbeir meaniug. Thi*. tntrf faper auempia darifj what AID 
' me^ng by these words: . ^ . ' ^ * ^ . 

lit A^capital transfer U an inttfuAtiJ^l financial transaction involTtn^ the 
flsoT^menX ot funds fron^ the taf«tfii-exi>vmGg *hfc capftal-importlng conntrj . 
^ pe funds can be glVen ea Kra&i*, exi.hanged ior debt Anstrmnents, or used* to 

porchase equity pf>siUori^. Capit.ti tr.iij«f*r5s thus tiiOiude private and official 
long- and ehurt term purcJ^a^eN *f'dpbt, dir*^^ f^rtign in^^estment, and private 
and official grants A^vrdiiiglj. ^irluall.v alt fi>nn> vf assifit^ince extended by 
. , Alt) to LDCs Intolve capital transfers Such transfers can. Intum, be used by - 
the recipient for purchoi^ing ^.i^<t^ ainl ^^nice.s fn*m the UmteSl States or from . 
.^ther tt^Dtnes. These cvuld inciude r.ift ii»*»tenar% interB*ediate or capital gouds 
or serrice?* wch as tho-^e of technKian^. en/^i^epr-.. et<^. K»fn though the expendl- 
^ ture under any jrpecifii. projt-i.i bi' tnltreb in hjcsa currency ^and not require 

^dlre«'t pr<i<.Tir*^mpnt front abmad. the -tajotai tran^^fet *jn tlfe form of foreign 
txchange'^^ required t«» b!i> g<Mjd.s an*! seri i*tis in tl^e locai marRei and Is there- 
fore essential to the andertakinj!: «>i" :iny AtD ij*^rj;^rriiv^ in LIX"^ ' 

A ^pital devH*>pni*^n( pr» jt-^t i*- thi rTKunMn. iinproT^-rrt-nt. or expansion 
of phy*4cal ^^^^et^ •^r in>tii'tiTiorj^ Abi-fi ]Tt*dJire tr«>i»d-^' <^r ^r^i(^ — factorieii, v 
lanif lnu«n*wrifnt* n^ad^^ *ftKri< nlt^.r * n s^^irdi < .ipRMt... ^'^ht^l systems, .etc 

Capital inttrihity .rc-f-rs to Ui. pn*i>*»rfirtn- In \%hich capital Is combined 
*with labor to ^enerat^-guods and ^r^f**- either in .specific projects* or '<it a 
more a^xrezatf»d *natioM}, stTtoral. or ^^it^t^tnrf J<«r«*l 

The j^djertitf' ' large* als^i jiHe<l ir, a fatli**r way without specifying 

larg** in rflatMii f^ what Ls a "lar^-*- fr.ifi-fer large in reiatUm to the GNP of ^ 
th^ nn:lpient < .^uisiry. f</*Al lmiH-r<H, its f ifi\>^tmen^ program, the number^ 
, of Intendwl f^en^iichaneR. the .^i7> «f t%«ul <xt(-rTial ^ivsistK*)-^ tt< that crmntiyr 
the AID budget. */r what ^ - * • ^ ' " ' • 

In any 'ra.*^. the Mz^ of the ftp>jMt is' not tht fel^^vant v^tJtPflijn ; wfiat is"" 
relevant that the ph>Je^t I^^k^ cffiti^nt n^p Bca!xei=es6urcc8 and fl>i 

that the l»?}iefit>t flowing from fl»r'.pr<*jw t -t^inif tirgely fi/ th^ poor. Some large 
scale projectit meet tli<*jt*' two 'i rlf^-n.i an<> .vrfn« >*nia)J s<-nlp onpx dfJ*not, 
^TThe Hlze of a transfer d«>ej* ftot >,^nif> an>4hlfiZ /»l*f»«t lf8 imiyet on the poor, 
wliat group?* I>eneflt dei^nds un lto<^ the t<^M,iin*^ finam^ l*i tl"^ transfer are « 
^ ujjed. AsHuraing that the- resourit-* finance I a larg*- and funnll trannfer were 
•r^Q I ^ applied equally w*'!! t**i m«-eflhg jne nped> of tlti- jr^rr the larger trjmfXer would 
^ tl\ly> have the greater b^^neftrm: hajtuct. Under, these * uium-ntanceM a $20 milljon 
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r«rI<<T'for Ui»42ui-*-' rh^^hl ixt\e twice Xti*r topact $10 taimpB traiisfcr 
Implicc^Kan for AW Frx^grctmssig . , . 

1 1 > Cf^jAtal TrwJtri^—jiL dersrlojanezit astdsiaiice vrograraaJT Its rery nature 
" iuiroiTe& capital tiantfera. lar a* AID U coocerned, the aj^roprlate ^ lor a 
capital, transfer lapart £n>m AID bod^ cocsi derttj< xis aM objectives aot 
reiated tv derelotmeatj depends determlnatioQ arrd capacity of tt£ for- 

ermzieat of tbe rcapi^s»i country lii^jJemeat poUdes, programs, and Progc^ 
« bicii jeacU the poo)- and the majcciCude of additional resources whxii are Deeded ^ 

and can W efi^v^uscd for this purpose. ' , 

e<:to<c;Pr:>;ea*.— Capital prt)5ect» can bejaot oa!j ctCTpatlblg wifh bat 
esbenim to the achie%«rient of po5;ert5 aUerlaUon objectives. CSapltal projects 
should therefore,^ iloied.alJ^sc. t« judged Indivldualiy in terms of w»io beneflts 
from thcffi and whether ih thto creation and ssfeeqnoit openjion thej enploy 
approprfatecdmblBitions ot capital and lafciof^ - * * 

iSj CapxUiX Iftieyutiv.--rhe njixfis of capital and laoor ^uld brrterredas a 
spectrum running f^^m highly ca^rfial intensive to highly labor Inten^tie Some 
s^*jTS or snbsecior^ »/vr t^maiple, i^troleum r eflging ) are neeessaii^ v«7 
capital intensive because of the techo^jilogy inxolved. In other ©ectors (tor ex- 
nmtu^ agrHTulture or <^»tract^> a range of te«h3x?ioglfe3 e^dst of ^ &e de- 
Ms«rd> i-Di b, with their gbortage of capital aud abundance of labor, should con- 
centrate on sectors «hicb are rrfativelj? labor-intensive and -withtniectois ahonld 
> cmploj technologies which^Are a* lftlK»r intensive as is compafible with social late 
of mum criteria I that is. after cvrrecting for distorted factor and cocwnodlty 
prices; and widi seasonal .-rayiatsfin In the avail^bj^r^ ^4lK?i^ In conslderfng 
factor intcnslt? it is Important that aUeAtlon be given not only to die proje<^ 
staff itself but to the effects of its badcwar^ and 'forward llnlcages on the denind 
for <-apliai and laU^r Y*n in*tance, a project which by itsfilf U rather «pltal 
intcanive ina% create a need for Inputs which are very, labor intensive or produce a 
tTOject which is u>ed In very labor Intensive ways. It is necessary, therefore, to 
lrH,k beyond the prujtrct and take into aiscqunt Its indirect as we^ as its 
direct employment effects. 

* TUE EOLE OF Alo ^kdJ'o^zct xseiSTf a:?ce** to, the poob iLuomr 

AID supp^jrt3 and astabt^ LDC agendes in planning, financing, imple ment ing, 
mentoring, and ewlaatiag programs and projects which promote developm^t 
amviues wbidi prliuario and dlrecUy deal with the problems of and benefit the 
poor malority. ^ , _,. 

AID maj therefore Mipi^Al actlviUes which directly b^nefirthe poor znajority 
or /support through assistaice in planning and institution buUding LPC agm- 
des that deal dlrecUj with the problems of the poor majority Almost invariably 
AID assistance v.<5ula reach the poor majority- not •*direcUy" throng for e^- 
ample. U.S. advisees workirigdirecUy with viUagers, but through : 
' (a) public or private Intermediary institutions, and 

(t> f advice leading lA changein L1)C poUdes which, in several ways, might 
improve t>enefitb t*. the poor (for example, poUdes which influence the avail- 
ability of opportunities- -li»!inding employment -and the supply and cfwt of 
l>asic goods and bervlces)* ^ - ' ' * 

An apr»w>ach to development that may be characterized as follows: i 
1 i>Mri.s)on^ cont-erhiiig fiie acUvfiles to be carried out are made, preferably, 
* b> tUoM: l/tn^fltttl <that d.Ahe poi>r), or If j;ot, at least with effectlTe consulta- 
tion and vnl^vfiinrlal ar»>pta nee l^ those benefited. 

There are example?* of i^artidpatlon In ded^ion^king w-itb regard both to 
project M-iection and Implementaton. At the IniplementaUon level, partldpation 
occurs m the analysis and appror.il of application;^ far credit by local coop- 
erative*^ This UHUaHy involvt'S a ''credit and finance" committee which does 
mo?t of the work and the members of the. management board v^hty ^ve the 
fnnml apfSoval and are legally ri*iK>n^lble (lii wdl run co^ps) /or the coop 
fumii ET»mplei« can be fouM In Bangln^iesh ((Emilia Thana), Gambia, Guate- 
mala, nnd Tlawan. . • ^ - ^ * 
^-nidpttlon in project selection is Illustrated by recent developments in tbe 
im of the National rommunlty Development Service, 'an autdfiomoua 
' 1(^7 of the Bolivian Ot/temment. Local people are hired and trained as tedi- 
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nlduss by the NCBS to Aisiijt Tillages estaWisi proi&cl cosiSiittees to ideaa& 
proiecis which are then aubn^Ued to tilt NCL>« lor nn»fvnrr£ Afjif^^^f ^t^mj c** 
U the rural public wrlta pn^nua uf the eaUj rf^tiP^ in i^ast i'&iisiaii where 
TlUa^ repreaezitatiTeii piutidpeieci in pro>e<^ eelectloQ at the <xmiij t^Tttn&j 
leveL . • - ^ 
. 2 The adfnty in Tthlch they participate is, ideally, a leamlcg. experleoce 
for b ene rt ted persons, wh^ *i*creaaes theu f*^^ri)n*] iti^iiR f ry} ^ or theix capaatj 
to orjauiize for mrrrman pormes ai^d Jor greater apceae to the heiielits of 
V dcTdopmeiit. ^ — ^ * 

An example woold bfe wocaen, who receire rn^nin^ as Z2id wives In local 
. Infant and child care pnj^rams. Ttroiigh th^ partK^patiuo they increase their 
knowledge of nutrition, the enTizx^omeatal sltnation an^ contrui of communi- 
cable diseases and also how tc mrdlve the loc^ communitj for those programs 
which are comiimnlty wide. Countis eramplefc of sodi health nutrition 
programs tDdode North East Braail, Sri Lanka, and Taiwan. 

3. Economic benefits are ^elj? and signlficantlj shared bj the poor with 
the obJectlTe of narrowing the relative Income gap between rich and poor, 
for example, the ccK>p whldi benefits all small farmers or the type of hfealth 
Improvtiaent program cited In Ko.2. * - ^ ^ - - 

Cotintry examj^ Include EgTPt, South Korea, Sri Lanka, apd Taiwan, ' 
. . _ ^^J^ poor make a signlflcant cOTtrlbutioo in effort and reeources to.jlie 

actlTltiet ^m which they benefit, tor eram^e, throng personal savings, or 
, fierring as members (usually without compensation, though eroenses are cov- 
ered) of local planning or project lmj;toctfintatl<Hi committees, asin the pirampii^ 
given in Kos. 1 and 2 above 
. ^ ^. Country pTamplet indude Taiwan in particular ,^_?^,k$ Efe^j^jnd^South 
Sdrea £n the above mentioned Bo^vla Xat£cH^ C^^nmnmlty Der^opmect 
Seryice pjogiam. villages are now expected to cover <me-half^of the total coet 
of projects. 

& The participation and contribution of women should be explicitly taken 
. ^into account nnde* the above-mentioned considerations, for example, any of* the , 
"^above or other examples when th&particlpantB are women, 

\ 4/ KUHlL 0EVZZ;0P3£E!^ « . 

We propose the following approach tp a definition of rural development 
Boral, development covers aD sectors of devdopment and all people who live. 

" in farm villages or hamlet^ and thode who live in urban centers whose economic 

life depends primarily upon agriculture. In small and meditynslze coontries, 

' rural development by this definition may well cover the entire country apart 

from the capital dty aiu} seaports and mlnhig towns, if .there are*&udL In 
some couitries, major re^onal cities would also probably be excladed. Because 
of variations in xx>pulatlt>n densities and^lev^ of moderplzation in the develop* 
ing world It is impractical to use community size as a crit^on to divide urban 
centers^ between those which are primarils^ Xarml^lated and those wh^ose eco- 
nomic life is primarily nonagrienlturaL ' Section 103 on food and .^utrititm 
a^&istance may, by -the above definltioni cover 98 tp 9^ percen^ of the urban 
places In the^evelojjing world* ♦ / . . ^ 

Bural development according to section 103 and Its iegUlattive history consists 
of those resources to which the rural population^ and specially the poor, need 

^ . ^ access, both to Incsease their output and Ijocomes and to^ improve the quality 
' , of their lives, Tbe output component of rural development la must usefully 
thought of as total rural production rather than agriculture, and the emphasis 
in producjtion pUtnning is ^n the llnkageA among agriculture, lodOstr]^ and ^ 
marii^eting ^ these categories Include associated services and physical inf rastruc 
ture, ,5udb as credit, information, inputs, processing, roads, Irrigntion, oad so 
- ^ , forth Jr. Rural deveTopment is vlew€sJ as a process with an Ifliportant self 
stzstafning •element and therefore one that rei^uires local people, local resources 

^ ' and local'savingd^ to be iijvolved to their fyllestln pj^ect design. 

, • * . * ■ 5, C0IXJLS02ATIVE aTTLE * ^ 

* * ' ^ . 7. 

An approach*, fo policy, program 'and proi$ct^ development ctaracterissed by 
an infers ctlTe ttrocess of consultation, planning and decisionmaking between 
AID apd the ;?ovcmmcnt of a developing country. This process assumes a jcertaln 
measure of congiifence of «i)o) idles and objectives between AfD^and the govern ^ . 
^ PI ment Thp framework, of AID policies aod requirements Is defined by th^ Poreigh 
tl\IjL Assistance Jlct of 1073 and other legislative and admlnistraflve determination^ 



LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN THOMAS K MORGAN TO, AID 
ADMIliaSTRATOR: DANIEL PARKER ^ ^ 

, ' ' ' FmcA2T 24, 1976. 

HoxL Dakjzl Paekze- ' 7 n P * 

AdTTunutrator^ Agency foi.Jnt€rn^ DeveloptmrU^ l/epartmeni 
of StaU, WashingUm^ PxT^ 

B&t^isu Paskeb-: The Committee on Foreign Affairs Has a deep 
interest fa the steps \^hich.the Agency for International Development 
is talong to implement those provisions of the Foreign Assistance A<^ 
«f 1973 which Sirect the Agency to.underak€ far-reaching reforms of 
the VS. bilateral development assistance program, 

I was pleased, therefore, to note the seriousness of purpose with 
vchich vou have begun to implement the reformJs, as evidenced^in your 
*prenmlnary report to the eommStee, as w^41 as:,in othsr says. 
V I look forward, therefore, to receiving your full report at the tune 
of the congressional prescription of jour prog^m. I hope the informal 
tion it contains will be of great use to the committee in connection 
with it& consideration of Illation to B^scnd tfe6>development aid 
program beyondthis fiscal year. - v i ^ i 

In order to assist you in making the'ftfrthcoming report as helprul 
as possible to the committee, I attach a staff memorandum listing 
some of the issues which might be coVerei In general, it seems to me 
that the committee would &B interested in information on the pro- 
cedural steps AID has taken anJ plans to tak^ to insure implementa- 
tion, the substantive issues "involved in designing and carrying out 
programs which conform to the new directions set forth in the legisla- 
tioHvand the difficulties^ the Agency has faced and continues to face 
► in attempting, to implement the legislation. The issues raised in the 
relevanl portions of the commjtjee's report on the Foreign Assisfance 
Act of 1974 should naturally be dealt with. Above all, the Agency 
should demonstrate specifically how it is analyzing, refining, aad 
carrying forward the concepts underljring the reforms in order to 
apply them in practical ways in the variety of drcumstances existing 
in countrieSsjieceiviii^ development aid- * 

In addition, it would be most Useful in^helping to increase congres- 
sional understaijdiDg of the Agency's work if implementation m the 
refemij^pot^dH^ tr^ted in the context of the total deteiopxjienf effort 
of Cfie'tTnlted States, oth^r countries, and intem^ional bo^es, and 
the importance of development as a mean&of contributing to the solu- 
tion of long-range problems facing tHe United States and the world. ^ 

1 am. fully aware that^ changes of the magnitude conteniplated by 
the Congress in a program as complex as developmoat aid ai:e not 
quiekly or easily accomplished. But I assume that, m viev of the time 
elapsed since enactment of the 1973 legislation, substantial progress is^ 
^beinc made, and I look forward to r^fjeiving your n^xt report 

#ith best "Irishes, I am; ' ' ' . ' 

Sincerely yours^. *• » • 

' " ^ 1 / ' 'ji. Tho3£AB E. Morgan, 
, . ' ' ... OhcdrvictTL 
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" . " • * GoadhxTEE ox Foheiox Atfajks, 

. . . ^ Pebrvary 21. JS7o. 

■ • ilenioranduin to : Hon. Thomas E. Morgan, chairman. 

From : Charles Paolil Jo/staff consultant, 

SubjedU_AID r^poi* on implementation of 1973 development aid 
reforms. 

. Attached is* the Agency for International Development^ prelimi- 
nar\ report on implementailon of the development aid reforms being 
undertaken pursuant to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973. • 

This report was called for in the arnimitleeV report on the Foreign 
• Assistance Act of 1974 which also.requested "a full report at the time^ 
of the presentation of the legislative program for fiscal year 1976^. 
The full report is expected by the time the committee j^egins formal 
hearings on this year's development aid legislation. 

The purposes of this memorandum, are (1) to summarfee very 
brieflythe preliminary report and (2) ta suggest ways in which the 
full report caji be made most useful to the committee, ' 

•» • 

1. THE PEELOTIKARr REPOBT ' " « 

The attiacbed preliminary report deals with AID's efforts to imple- 
ment the ref9rms in a variety' of ways. Far example — 
—AID has prepared policy ^papers f^r use as guidance for Agency 
programing m a number oi ar^ related tc th^ reforms, sucn 
as employment and income distribution, low-cost integrated 
health delivery systems, small farmer crexlit, rural de>clopiTrient • 
' strategy, and the role of private and voluntary organizations: 
Others are planned in s6ch areas as small farm agriculture ani 
- labor-intensive*intermediate technology. 
. —AID/ is accelerating training and other programs designed to 
^ increase AID personnel's unde^:standing of the reforms. • 

; AID has established a numher of special task forces to wof-k on 
a^pectsof the reforms. * ' 

- Aip is changing its programing and evaluatiQn systemsjn ways 
which are expected (o make it easier to* determine who is benefit- 

- , ^ in^rom Alt) activities. . ^ 

_ — Aipjs cariying out projcds in each raljor field wjiich are ffespon 
. si^e iji^me degree to the Congressional mandate. ' jjl, 

2. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FULL, EEPORT 

The mear^ing of flu reforms. — Whe;i this committefe and the Con- 
gress undertook to*ipnact a reform of the U-S. bilateral development , 
aid prDgfam in 1973, it was done in the belief ^that the development 
of tne world 3 poor is ultimately of fundamental importance to the 
well being, and perhaps even the survival.^of the pieople of the United i , 
States and of the world. The supporters of the refonns believed that 
the greatest contribution the AIT) program could make to the world 
wide development effort was lo concentrate its resources on the sol u 
J , tion of major development problems in the light of a nevp perspective 
on the nature of development. Simply put, that new perspective 
* supports abandonment of the "trickle-down** theor\ of development 
• j/^" adoption of a "participation" strategy in its place, holding? that 
l Ia^^ such* a switch m^kes ecopomic, as w^U as social and political, sense. 
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This new approach to devfelopmeht has been practiced to various 
degrees in some wunlrfes arid ha& been written abont for several years, 
but there is no ready -made formula that can be applied in detail 
around the world Passage of the 1973 bill therefore left AID with a 
^.^^-eonCTesionii mandate which raised a hbst of fundamental issues of 
( imjpementation. ^ ^ i. - x 

Ths new internatSi^ economic situatioTL—AX about the time of 
enactment of the 1973 tlie emercence of both the energy and the 
, food crises, and the reactions of both rich and podr countries to the 
new situation created by them, underlined the importance of the 
developing world for the' United Stat^ and indeed for the function- 
ine of die entire international economy. These events not only posed 
substantial problems for the development of poor countries, but altered 
_lh£_relations of developed andjigveloping co untries tc^eac h other and 
to the world economy. They thereby complicated tKe implemwitation 
of the development aid, reforms, while at the same time making the 
success of the development effort all the more cruciaL 

ImpUcatiom for the fuU imjAemerttaiion Veport,-'It is in this con- 
text that AID has pfbceeded with the reforms, and it is in this context 
that the implementation report should be prepared. . ^ , 

With this background in mind, it seems to me the implementation 
report should be designed to acomplish two basic purposes : (1) inform 
the committ^ and the Congress in some detail how iXD is turning its 
program toward the new dir^tion and (2) prdffde the committee with 
a document which will enable members to understand how the reforms, 
contribute to the development effort, and the importance of tJaat effort 
in the context oJ the global problems we face. In order to do that, the 
full report will have to do at least four things: 
■ I. Be convincing. — The report should be written in sudi a way as to 
fo^^us fifttention on the main points in a readable way. It &ould convey 
enthusiasm, conviction, and dedication. It should suggest the effective- 
ness of the pjogram Uirough its inmact on the life of the poor in the 
developing countries. * \ ' 

2. Stress the importance of develojment.-^The report should" place 
the AID program in the context of the total development effort, of 
which it is onl V a mode^ though' very significant, parL It should clearly 
discui>s the role of development in the solution of long-range problems, 

* »ind the even greater imfwrtance which development of the noor coun- 
tries ha:^ assumed in a world that is preoccupied with the ejfects of re- 
cent international events in such areas as^food, energy and re^urces, 
global inflation, ^d the changing world economic order, and^hat is 
struggling to cope with a new sat o'f intenuttional relationships im- 
posed by these event^w / 

3. Recogr*ize the existence of a changed interruUional economy. — The 
report should explicitly oonvey a sens^ of the difficulties^ or opportuni- 
tjes, that may be presented by the recent events that have altered the 
face of the international economy. It should explore frankly how pres- 
sures resulting from energy prices arfd food shortages mav make it more 
difficult for AID to imp|ement the reforms as rapidly a? it might , 
have been able to in the absence of these, new and very serio^ prd)lems 
that face so many poor countries. 
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• ^ 

1 Address eqxxanly th^ many usues raised by the refo7v;a8.—ThB tB- 
port ^ould treat comprehensively the fundamental issu^ involved in 
implementation Qf tie re/orms. These ma} be broken down into (a; is- 
sues of sut^tance and (b; Issues of agency proc^ure and management, 
with perhaps (c) a separate eatery highlighting some ef the major 
difficulties the -^^ency faces In attempting to implement the reforms. 

(a) Substan^^. --Th^ preliminar\ report recognizes the need to en- 
gage in further policy woric in such areas as the use of participation 
as a criterion in selecting j>ri>ject&, articulation of policies concerning 
small farmers, labor intensive agriculture, loeal industry,and loc^ and 
regional institutions, and ways of accelerating the us^^of work creat- 
ing intehnediate technologies. However* the prelimii^ry report^does 
not itself deal with any .of the issues it mentions, no;f does it mention 
the many other substantive policy issues with which, the Agency is 
grappling or which it has not yet fully coirfipntei/ 

For example, under the'reforms AID i3 not to \fae its funds simply 
for the purpose o| transferring re^urces to deve^ping countries', but 
to help solvp specific development problems in ways designed to ^ble 
the p9or to particif^e in develbt)ment It tlieref/>re becomes necessary 
for AID to anaJvse pi*oiects in terms of their in^ndeji beneficiaries, to 
make judgmente about the extent to \^ hich particular projects, and the 
governments of th^^untries in which are to b^ carried out, are 
apt to further these ends — and to structure AID^s program accord-, 
ingly. The full report should discuss how AID views this issue and' 
how it is dealing with it. 

The Congress has enjoined AID to support activities aimfed at in- 
creasing the participation of the poor in the development process, but 
has turned the prosrram away from large infrastructure projects and 
limited the major focus to such areas as agriculture and rural develop- 
ment. Does this mean that AID should a*roid participation in large 
construction pr^'ects even .if they are what the poor most need! Does 
it mean that AID should not undertake ^any projed* which involves 
the' poor in incjustrial development? ^The committee should know 
AIDs thinking on such points, 

Sin^ one^ of the major reasons why people are poor is that tKef 
lack jobs, it is necessa'ry to explore the* possibilities of economic growth 
.through job creating means ^urh ns sm^ll farmsand^all industries, 
and so-called intermediate t^cTmoIogies— a11 of "vCnich use more labor 
. per unit of productioo than large enterprises using the most advanced 
and sophist icated t^hnology. 

These are only a few of the dozens of substantive issues that need to 
be fully explored bv AID if it "wishes to be responsive to the reforms. 

(b) A/P procedure^.— Y.^z{), the most thorough understanding of 
Substantive issues is of little value^unless it is effectively used. AID's 
procedures to insure that its projects are developed in accordance with 
the reforms are, therefore, of considerable importance. 

The preliminary report does not specify the procedures being used 
or planned fpV this nun>o«e. The report mentions the establishment 
of special grour/s to deal with \arious aspects of implementation, but 
contains very little on thejiinds of issues being addressed through 
these various new task forces and procedural mechanisms. 
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Since the only way to get projects deagned and implemerOed in 
accordance with the i^fo^nns h> to familiarize AID personnel with the 
basic issues iinderlyin^ the new approach to developmentsMd to 
sfructuTB the prt)graming process m such a way that the proper 
cnteria are applied at all stages, AID must develop appronmt^ pro- 
. redures to achieve these ends and the full report should explain 

^^{c)'. DiiftcuUi^^.'-ksiA^ from explaining the fairly obvious fact 
that carrying out the reforms harder to do in some countnes than 
t in others, the preliminary report conveys little of the real difficulties 
1 which the A^ncv fares in its efforts to turn its program m a radically 
ne^ direction. Yet it is obvious that the job is not an easy cme, and 
that AID will have its hands full trying to put the refor ms iito pra c> 
tice in several dozen widelv myin^ countries around LhAyvvuild, 
while at the same time r^sponcGn^ to a variety of executive ^ranch 
and concrressional pij^rcs which may cut across the new direction m 
Tvl^?ph the Coneress has enioined the Agency to move. 

Without treating? the full report^as a way of excusing lack of action 
in- anv area, the A^reticv should take advantaee of the opportunity 
presented bv the report to exnlain frankly and fully the* difficulties that 
imp^e implementation of the reforms, so that the Congrtss may have 
a realistic notion of the 4obahea4b ' ^, • i j t 

In order to provide some idea of the ranjre of issues involv^, I annex 
a list of ^me of the issues irith which AID should be deabng m un- 
plementing the reforms and which should, therefore, be appropriate 
subjects for discussion in a report on implementation. This 1^ is 
neither comprehensive nor definitive, but merdy indicative of the 
kinds of issues that need to be addressed. 

\ few of these qnestions-are bein^ actively pursued by the Agency, 
^ and some are mentioned in the preliminary implementation report. 

Manv are not. • ^ , , • -i j . -i j i- 

^e shoTlId not expect AID to have a fully elaborated, detailed policy 
or procedure on each issue readv to'be submitted to the committee in 
the full implementation report at the time of the cohgre^ional ^ 
-presentation. There are' no final answers to many of these questions, 
and tha process of working out appropriate Agency responses on many 

. issues will take time, ^ , , / jt i ^^i;^;«oii^ 

But we c^n cert^inlv expect ATD-to have begun to deal reali^ically 
with issues such thei^^and to be w«l along on a good many of then). 
And we can expect the full implementation report to de^nbe the status 
of the Agency s work on such issues- 

iStibstnnce 

Is AID acting on the assumption that the Congress has made a basic 
choice between the -trickle-down'' strategy of development and the 
participation strategy and that it ^hes the AID program ♦to be 
carrieuout in acx'ordance with the latter? 

To what extent, H at all, does AID consider its job to consist of trans- 
ferring resources- rather than helping countnes to solve development 
. probl^s through such means as policy influence, orogram develop- 
pilot programs, development of new methods of reaching the 
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poor, aijArtfeearrh- -using All) funds only as a means of jnaldng and 
to the extent necessarj- to make a contribution to the solution of the 
problem? 

Should the "target group" for overall programs whicji AID actiW- 
' ties support be the entire population of poor people in a developing 
'^ountryj If limitations are placed on the size or composition of 'target 
groups," ac?ording to what criteria should thejr be imposed? If such 
liin:tations are accepted. hoW should the creation of increased sociaf 
disparities and political problems that maj result bo^gu^rded a^inst? 

To what extent does AID see its job as^a matterT)f enlarging the 
range of choices of>tn to developing country govemrrieats and insi^ring 
tfiat policy decisions made by those govei:ftnient& are made only after 
' the advantages of activities which engag^ th^ poor in tlie development 

proeess^haveijeen rally explored ? < " 

To wliat extent dock the .\gency recogTiize a distinction between ac- 
tivities which ntav be de^rable from the point of view of a participa- 
tion stnitegv- of development a nd thos e which the Cqngress has indi- 
cted should be financed~\\iHi U-S. ^bilateral development aid fimds? 

Tnder what circumstances, if at all, does AID consider that activi- 
ties are consistent with the reforms if they-7- 
^ fall within one of the sectors of emphasis but are not focused on 
enabli^gthe poor to participate in development; 
fall outside the sectors of emphasis, but are focused on enablifig 
the poor to participate in development : j 
- aim at the poor but incident|Jl5 tenefit also some of th6 rich; 
— benefit the urban poor : 

— require construction of physical infrastructure; 

— focusentirelyonthepoorest peoj^Ie; 

-Exclude the poorest people : ^ 

—benefit large farmers ; ^''^ 
— call for mechanization ; T 
«. —are neutral with re&pect to the beneficiaries, but the poor can be 
expected to be antong those who benefit ? 

To what extent* should development aid be allocated according to a 
♦/ujitrv's abilit} and willingness to use funds in support of activities 
w hich encourage the poor to participate in development ? ' 

What role does AID en\isage for local institutions, and how, if at' 
alKshould AID help to create or strengthen them? " ^ - 

To what extent .does AID consider it part of it^cjob to insure that 
luial activity which it ht .jps finance is supported by ap]^opriate central 
i>> stems and services? What is the proper role for the ^tntral govern- 
ment in a development process that relies so hejivily on. a multitude " 
of local actions and institutions? What kinds of 'activities -dpes the 
1 1 n>ral government need to tarry out to encourage and Emulate local 
growth. 

In what ways does AID support the use of technologies appropriate 
to thcud^eloping Countries? 

What is AIDs policy toward savings jnobilization, and does AID 
prograrhing reflect this policv? * ' ^ 

To what extent is legional planning necessary for successful imple- 
mentation of. aoP^articipatfon strategy of *dcve!opm|^t, and to whaf 
extent does AIEr^ programing reflect elements "bf regional planning? 
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To wliat extent are the basic economic concepts supporting the view 
xliSit small famib aud **niall businesses and industries can be eflScient 
producers reflected in AID projects? ^ * 

How do emplovment considerations, such as those expressed in 
policy determination No. 48 of October 2. 1972, and reJated backup 
papers, get translated into AID projects? 

Ho\7 does AID \iew the relationshiD between agriculture and in- 
dustr% in developing ^.ountries, e&pecially eis it affects rural develop- 
ment?^ . — 77 

W!iai is the Agrnrv's position with respect to probltos or iana 

tenur^? * 1 . ' 1. 

\ WTiat does4:he Agency ttmsider to be the appropriate roles for tech- 
ilolog} and institutional devclonment in increasing agricultural pro- 
durtfo n and gpurrin^^ rim\ He ^velopment ? « , 

How is the A^itc\ handling the problem of quick increases in 
agricultural pn^.uaion versus the re(]uirements of small-farm agri- . 
culture and f^road s<*ale rural development ? 

Does the Agency have a clear idea, when it supports a program of ^ 
mcrea^^ed food production, \fho h> going t6 receive the food or the in- 
creased income from its s^le? How does the Agency handle matters of 
* food supply, firice. and distrdbiitioii^ and their interrelationship 

To what extent doe^.AII/ view integrated delivery of health and 
population ^ervicei, as essential to' successful programs f 

To what extent doe^ AID vifw attention to Khe demand side of fam- 
ily plarming as important in reducing population growth rates, and 
how much binding does the Agency p&n to use for research and other 
activities focused on effective demand ?\ * - .. 

How does AID »\iew the relationship if any between reduction m 
population growth and a participation strategy of developm^t ? 
/ What role does AID envisage for public admmistration ? What 
kinds of activities in the general field of public administration does 
the Agency consider consistent \vith or necessary for support of a par- 
ticipation strategy of development ? "WTiat kinds does the Agency con- 
sider suitai^lc forv^B^ funding? , • r * 

To what extent^dtoes the Agency plan to support education— the 
transmittal of relevant information or skills-through organizations 
not set up primarily for tl^at purpose? 5 . 

What role does AID see for higher education (1) as a means for 
supporting the new approach to development; (2) as appropriate fc<r 

AID funding? . * . r ^ 

What is the Agency doing to apply the participation strategy or ae- 
vrfopment to the following programs. or activities: - 

— participant training; . 

— housing investment .guaranties; 
• ^ — ^labor programs: ^ 

— use of local currencies 

— »Moss amendment guaranties; 

—section 211(d) granCs; 

— research? , , - • 1 

To what extent if af all should the Agency apply the principles con- 
tained in section 102(b) of the Foi-eign Assistance Act to supporting 
fl^istance, Indochina, or Middle'East f undsl 
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Jlovr dbes AID plan to insure, through written guidelines or other- 
wise^ that considerationj> which are central to a part icipation strat egy 
oi developmait {^uch as shose referred to above) are built into tSe 
project process, including preparation and processing of DAPs and 
the major project papers (PID s^PEP's, PP's, and project agree- 
/ *nients), oversight of implementation, and evaluation? 
^ . What is l<ing done to shorten the length of time it takes for a project 
proposal from the field designed in accordance with the reforms to be 
approved and implemented ? ^ . 

How are AJD organisation and pers6nnel policies being adapted to 
the new directions? How is the current RIF affecting the Agency's 
ability to cariT out the reforms? , . ' , / 

JI^w is AID insuring that its persojinel at all levjelsrare familiar 
with the basic econoqiic model of participation in development which 
is at the heart of tHe reforms ^ ' , * * 

Kow is AID insuring that information about promising or success- 
^ furdevelopment activities, on the one^hand, and relativelyless success- 
ful activities, on the other, which are iHustrative of various aspects of 
tliis approach to development, are di^minated within the Agency? 

How is AID insuring^ that AID-financed programs carried out^by 
priv^t^ and voluntarj' organization^ are suppektive of thife ^pproacn 
to development? ' / 

How is^rtie data AID uses, and the means used to collect and measure 
it, beingAdapted to the new directions? For example, does AID plan 
changes in the degree of aggregation or disaggregation of data, to what 
extent does AID plan to measure t hg outp ut of its activities, what ^s- • 
tern is being developed to mea*ur^"t?hhis benefited and whc^ is 3is- 
advantaged b> AID-supported activities, to what extent is the social 
significance of data a factor In its use ? 

^ . ' Difficulties 

What are sohie of the problems AID has encountered, in attempting 
to implement the reforms, which ar^ due to the inherent difficuky of 
the task? . 

To what extent has AH) f acea problems because it must rely heavily 
in the design of new actfrities on individuat nilfeions scattej^a all over 
tht^ worl^ . ' \ ' A 

To what extent do varying requirements imposed on the Agency 
from different elements in the Congress make it^ore difficult for the 
Agenc/loimpletnent the reforms? . * • ./^ 

To what extent ^do requirements imposed.on the Agency as part at 
the various aole^ it niUbt pla} within the executive branch impinge on 
its ability to niovc ab rapidlj ab pobsible toward full implementation 
of the reforms? , 

, To what extent and in what ways, if at all, has the impact of the rise 
in prices, bf energy, , food, and other commodities on developing coun- 
tries affected their ahd X\D\ ajjilit> to implement progrfims in»accord- 

r^ance^mh a participation strategy oi development ? 

SVhafspecial difficulties, if any are presented in pursuing the re- 

O )rms jif the l&dst developed countries ? 
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